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The Encychcal “ Pascendi gregis.” 


OF our many critics who take scandal at the Encyclical on 
Modernism, there are probably few who have troubled to read 
it, and fewer still who having read it have succeeded in under- 
standing it. The mass of them have been content to assume 
that anything coming from the Pope and bearing the character 
of prohibition must needs be bad,—since it is their cherished 
maxim that every prohibition of opinions is for those who heed 
it an obstruction in the pathway to truth. Perhaps, if they 
would reflect, it might strike them as significant that, in 
religious <ommunions at all events, wherever a free and un- 
checked latitude of belief is allowed the ultimate consequence is 
to undermine religious belief altogether. At any rate they would 
come to see that unwavering adherence to a code of doctrines 
handed down from the far past is the very foundation on which 
the Catholic Church is built, and from which under God she 
has derived the strength and tenacity of her existence through 
all these centuries. Yet, if this has been the persistent law of 
her being all through, it is surely unreasonable to expect that 
she will abandon it now, and so, when any doctrinal controversy 
arises between her and a section of her own children, those who 
conceive themselves entitled to judge between her and them, 
should at least keep distinct in their minds these two questions, 
Is the system she condemns Catholic? and is it true? If under 
the guidance of their own lights they conclude that it is true, 
it is to be expected that so far they will range themselves on 
the side of the condemned. Still, unless they can conclude 
also that there is no incompatibility, but only the relation of 
logical development, between the traditional Catholic doctrines 
and those which have been proscribed, they ought obviously 
to range themselves on the Pope’s side, so far as to acknowledge 
that he has only acted as a Pope must act, if he be faithful to 
his trust. It may seem that in thus presenting the issue we 
are thinking too much of our non-Catholic critics, too little of 
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the Catholic readers who look for some guidance towards 
understanding the new Encyclical. But it may be useful also 
for Catholics to approach the subject from this standpoint. 
They are very liable in a country like this to fall into the same 
confusions of thought as those among whom they live, whereas 
if they learn to distinguish between the two questions just 
put, and realize the necessity of answering the second in the 
affirmative, they are likely—unless indeed they have lost their 
faith—to answer the first question in the affirmative also, and 
are in a better position to appreciate the intrinsic grounds on 
which that affirmative answer rests. We shall then in the 
present article be occupied mainly, if not entirely, with 
the question whether the theory of religious belief which the 
Encyclical describes and condemns, is not palpably opposed 
to the Catholic belief to which we and our forefathers have 
been brought up. 

The Encyclical has three parts, of which the first, which 
is far the longest, gives an account of what it means by 
Modernism, the second assigns its causes, and the third indi- 
cates the measures to be taken for its extirpation. It is the first 
of these three parts with which we shall be concerned, as that is 
the part which most requires explanation. Indeed, we feel an 
exceptional difficulty in endeavouring to make it intelligible to 
our readers, for the theory itself is very abstruse, and unknown 
to all save a very small group of persons, whilst the Encyclical, 
being addressed to Bishops, not to the faithful generally, is in 
the language of a philosophical treatise, and not that of a 
popular explanation. Besides which, a theory like this of 
Modernism, which so far has not been embodied by its 
adherents in any official statement, is necessarily understood 
differently in some respects by different minds, and the 
description of any one of its varieties is sure to be challenged 
by the adherents of its other varieties. We must, however, follow 
the lines of the Encyclical which agrees substantially with what 
one finds in the books of the party, and at all events is that 
on which the impact of the condemnation falls. 


The Pope begins by stating his intention to exhibit the 
theory as a connected whole, with bearings on philosophy, belief, 
theology, history, criticism, apologetics, and Church adminis- 
tration. The starting point is in philosophy, and is from the 
Kantian principle which confines the limits of human knowledge 
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to phenomena, that is, “to the things that appear to our senses, 
and so far forth as they appear.” According to this principle, 
all that lies beyond. is, for our reasoning faculty, the Unknow- 
able. To that unseen sphere of being, if it exists at all, we have 
no sufficient grounds for assuming that the processes of our 
reasoning faculty apply. Accordingly, there perish straight off 
(1) the science of Natural Theology, which attempts to deduce 
the existence and some of the attributes of God, as being the 
First Cause without positing which the existence of the visible 
world is unintelligible ; (2) the science of Christian Evidences, 
which gathers from the Life of our Lord—its miraculous character, 
and its relation as fulfilling them to the ancient prophecies—that 
He came from God and spoke in the name of God; (3) the 
claims of the Christian revelation to be taken as a commu- 
nication from God to man. For, if our laws of inference which 
hold for the world of phenomena, may, for aught we know, not 
hold for the world beyond, it must be pseudo-science which 
professes to infer anything whatever about God, whether as 
existing, as accrediting earthly representatives, or as speaking 
to man through them. Hence the nickname of Intellectualists, 
with which the “ Modernists ” are wont to brand those who put 
trust in what they deem this pseudo-science. 

But it must not be supposed that the Modernists deny these 
truths about God. They deny that we can be led to accept them 
by any reasoning process, but they indicate to us another process 
which will lead us to them more securely. It is a process to which 
they give the abstruse name of “ vital immanence,” and is of the 
following character: Religion of some kind, whether natural or 
supernatural, is a fact in the world, for although individuals, and 
numbers of individuals, may appear to be without it, it is 
sufficiently general and persistent in the human race to render it 
a fact which requires explanation. And since, for the reasons 
given, it is impossible to seek the explanation from without the 
sphere of phenomena, through the principle of causality, it must 
be sought within, and, being a form or character of life, must be 
sought in the life of man. There, however, it is found to be a 
certain movement or feeling (sentiment)! of the heart, which is 
the outcome of a corresponding need, the need, namely, of the 
divine. In other words, the races which have peopled the earth 


1 The Latin word in the Encyclical is semsus, but “sentiment” rather than 
** sense” is the best English term by which to render what the Modernists mean 


by it. 
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have invariably felt the need of the divine, and out of this feeling 
has grown a “religious sentiment” which has God for its cause 
and God for its object, and so is able to unite the soul with God. 
It is not quite clear whether this sentiment is of the nature of 
perception, or of volition, nor is that a point on which the 
Encyclical touches. For the better understanding of its nature, 
there are one or two things to be observed. First, it is not at 
first present to consciousness, but rather is latent in “sub- 
consciousness,” from which it emerges into actual consciousness 
only when such circumstances arise as bring the Unknowable 
impressively before the mind. Secondly, this sentiment being 
the source of all religion, it is what we must understand by 
faith, and it is also what we must understand by revelation— 
since, whilst a revelation coming to man from without is 
inconceivable, this religious sentiment exhibits all the properties 
of a revelation, inasmuch as, having God for its cause, it comes 
from God, and having God for its object, it makes God known. 
Thirdly, since the Unknowable, when it presents itself and is 
taken by the religious sentiment for the divine, does so not as 
something bare and isolated, but as intimately connected with 
some phenomena of nature or human personality, which are 
deemed to be inexplicable by the ordinary laws of physics or 
history—this religious sentiment, or faith, infuses, so to speak, 
its own life into the phenomenon, transfiguring it and distorting 
it from its true character into one which is deemed more suitable 
for a clothing of the divine. Whence the necessity for the 
historian and the critic, when they have to deal with phenomena 
that have been thus transformed, to begin by restoring to them 
their true historical character; by removing (1) the divine which 
faith has recognized in them, and then the extras with which it 
has clothed them by (2) transfiguration, and (3) distortion—a 
three-fold process which is said to constitute the foundation of 
historical criticism. For instance, faith found its divine object in 
the person of Christ, and forthwith transfigured it and distorted 
it from the real form in which He appeared on earth, and this is 
why in the Gospel story, as it has come down to us, there is so 
much of the seemingly miraculous. But science and history, 
being now equipped with a sound method, realize that there 
cannot have been anything in the historical Christ which was 
not purely human. Hence 

by the first canon [of criticism] deduced from agnosticism, whatever 
savours of the divine must be eliminated from His history [as it has 
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come down to us] . . . by the second canon, whatever [in that history] 
lifts Him above historical conditions, is to be removed . . . [as] by the 
third canon must be removed all those discourses or deeds, all things, 
in short, which are not in keeping with the mind, the condition, the 
education, the place and time in which He lived. 


This explanation of what, according to the new philosophy, 
is the task imposed on science and history by the action of the 
religious sentiment on certain of their materials is an incidental 
digression, returning from which the Encyclical continues its 
account of the religious sentiment itself: 


[It] has sprung, as we have seen, from the recesses of subconscious- 
ness by vital immanence, and is the germ of all religion and the 
explanation of all that has been or ever will be in any religion. 
This sentiment, which was at first only rudimentary and almost 
formless, gradually matured under the influence of the same mysterious 
principle from which it originated, with the progress of human life, of 
which, as has been said, it is itself a form. This, then, is the origin 
of all religions, even supernatural religion. It is only a development of 
this religious sentiment. Nor is the Catholic religion an exception ; it is 
quite on a level with the rest ; for it was engendered by the process of 
vital immanence in the consciousness of Christ, who was a man of the 
choicest nature, whose like has never been nor will be. 


If the intellect is, according to this new philosophy, unable 
of itself to transcend the borders of the phenomenal, it has its 
part in ministering to the evolution of the act of faith which 
has been identified with the action of the religious sentiment, and 
at the stage we have reached the Encyclical indicates what this 
part is held to be: 


This sentiment . . . being sentiment, not cognition, though God 
presents Himself to man in it, He does it in a form so confused and indis- 
tinct that He can hardly, if at all, be discerned by the believing person. 
Hence it is necessary that it [the sense] should be illumined by some 
light in order that God may be clearly distinguished and set apart from 
it. And this office belongs to the intellect, whose function it is to think 
and analyze ; by whose instrumentality it is that man first transforms the 
vital phenomena that arise within him into concepts and next expresses 
them in words. Hence the maxim common among Modernists that a 
religious-minded man should ‘hing his faith. Thus, then, the mind, 
supervening on this sentiment, applies itself to it, and—as a Modernist 
leader explains—works on it like a painter who works over the canvas 
of a faded picture to restore the brightness of its colouring. In 
which work the mind exercises a two-fold operation, one natural and 
spontaneous, by which it expresses the object in some simple and 
ordinary proposition ; the other, reflex and profound, by which, as 
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they put it, he elaborates his thought and expresses it in secondary 
propositions that are derived indeed from the previous simple proposi- 
tion, but are more exact and distinct. And these secondary propositions, 
if they should in due course receive the sanction of the Church’s 
highest authority, are what constitute dogma. 


Here the Encyclical is led to consider the nature and purpose 
of dogmas in this new philosophy. They spring, we have seen, 
from the primitive, simple, and ordinary proposition in which the 
natural and spontaneous operation of the mind issues, but consist 
in the more elaborate secondary formulas ; and their purpose is 
not to state what the truth is in itself, “but to supply the believer 
with the meafs of rendering to himself an account of his faith.” 
They are tentative in fact, and find their primary and essential 
justification not in the arguments by which the intellect supports 
them, but in the success with which they satisfy the aspirations 
of the religious sentiment ; and hence must not remain fixed 
and immutable, but must undergo such progressive changes as 
may be necessary to adapt them to the evolving phases of 
the religious sentiment. It is with them, in fact, much as it is 
with the dishes which the cooks prepare according to the rules 
of the culinary art, but which have their primary justification 
in proportion as they are able to meet the tastes and sustain 
the health of the eaters; and which, if they are to succeed in 
this, must be changed and made progressively more delicate to 
meet the changes of palate and stomach consequent on the 
transition from the lower to the higher stages of social refine- 
ment. This comparison is not in the Encyclical, but it may 
assist the reader to understand better the following important 
paragraphs. 


To ascertain the nature of dogma we must first find the relation 
which exists between the re/igious formulas and the religious sentiment. 
This will be readily perceived by him who realizes that these formulas 
have no other purpose than to furnish the believer with a means of giving 
an account of his faith to himself. These formulas therefore stand 
midway between the believer and his faith; in their relation to the 
faith they are the inadequate expression of its object and are usually 
called symdols ; in their relation to the believer, they are mere instru- 
ments. Hence it is quite impossible to maintain that they express 
absolute truth ; for, in so far as they are symdo/s, they are the images 
of truth, and so must be adapted to the religious sentiment in its 
relation to man, and as instruments, they are the vehicles of truth, and 
must therefore in their turn be adapted to man in his relation to the 
religious sentiment. But the object of the religious sentiment, since it 











therefore liable to change. Thus the way is open to 
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embraces the adso/ute, possesses an infinite variety of aspects, of which 
now one, now another, may present itself. In like manner he who 
believes may pass through different phases. Consequently the formulas 
which we call dogmas, must be subject to these vicissitudes, and are 


the intrinsic 


evolution of dogma. An immense collection of sophisms this that 


ruins and destroys all religion. Dogma is not only able, 


but ought, to 


evolve and to be changed. This is strongly affirmed by the Modernists, 
and as clearly flows from their principles. For amongst the chief 


points of their teaching is this which they deduce from 
of vital immanence ; that religious formulas, to be really 


the principle 
religious and 


not merely theological speculations, ought to be living and to live 
the life of the religious sentiment. This is not to be understood in 


the sense that these formulas, especially if merely imaginat 
to suit the religious sentiment itself—for their origin is 
consequence than their number and quality—but that 
sentiment, having if needed introduced some modificatio 
should be able to assimilate them vitally. In other words, i 
that the primitive formula be accepted and sanctioned 


ive, are made 
of no more 
the religious 
n into them, 
t is necessary 
by the heart, 


and similarly the subsequent work from which spring the secondary 
formulas must proceed under the guidance of the heart. Hence it 


comes that these formulas to be living should be, and sh 


ould remain, 


adapted to the faith and to him who believes. Wherefore if for any 


reason this adaptation should cease to exist they lose their 
and must accordingly be changed. 


first meaning 


Up to this point the Encyclical has been considering the 
Modernist as a philosopher. Now it passes on to consider him 
as a believer. As a philosopher all he claims to know about 


the religious sentiment which he calls faith, is that it 


is a fact in 


the life of the human heart and has the divine reality for its 


object. Asa believer he goes further, and is “con 


vinced and 


certain that this divine reality exists in itself and quite indepen- 
dently of the person who believes in it.” But on what ground? 


That of “the private experience of the individual.” 


In the religious sentiment one must recognize a kind of intuition of 
the heart which puts man in immediate contact with the very reality of 
God, and infuses such a persuasion of God’s existence and His action 
both within and without man as to excel greatly any scientific conviction. 


They [the Modernists] assert, therefore, the existence 
experience, and one of a kind that surpasses all rational 


of a true 
experience. 


If this experience is denied by some, like the rationalists, it arises from 
the fact that such persons are unwilling to put themselves in the moral 


state which is necessary to produce it. It is this experience 








a person acquires it, makes him properly and truly a believer. 


which, when 
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And the private experience of the individual is further 
invoked by the Modernist to give a new explanation of the 
tradition of the Church. Hitherto tradition has been regarded 
in the Catholic Church as an external test by which to 
distinguish the true revelation from the false, yet now this 
private experience of the individual, whilst professing to sustain 
it, virtually supplants it. For tradition, as it understands it, 
cannot any longer be held to consist in the handing down of 
a body of truths revealed to this world by a voice speaking from 
beyond its borders, but must be regarded as an accumulation 
of the religious experiences of innumerable private individuals 
in the past which are handed down and communicated by 
preaching and other ways to modern individuals, and are 
attested by being found to accord with their own. 


By the Modernists tradition is understood as a communication to 
others through preaching, by means of intellectual formulas, of an 
original experience. To these formulas, in addition to their repre- 
sentative value, they attribute a species of suggestive efficacy which 
acts both in the person who believes to stimulate the religious sentiment 
should it happen to have grown sluggish and to renew the experience 
once acquired, and in those who do not yet believe to awake for the 
first time the religious sentiment in them and to produce the exfertence. 
In this way is religious experience propagated among the nations, and 
not merely among contemporaries by preaching, but among future 
generations both by books and by oral transmission from one to 
another. 


If such is faith, what is the relation of faith to science? 
It is replied that there can no longer be a possibility of 
antagonism, inasmuch as they move in planes altogether 
separate and never crossing each other. 


Faith occupies itself solely with something which science declares to 
be unknowable for it. Hence each has a separate field assigned to it : 
science is entirely concerned with the reality of phenomena, into which 
faith does not enter at all ; faith, on the contrary, concerns itself with 
the Divine reality, which is entirely unknown to science. Thus the 
conclusion is reached that there can never be any dissension between 
faith and science, for if each keeps on its own ground they can never 
meet, and therefore never be in contradiction. And if it be objected 
that in the visible world there are some things which appertain to faith, 
as the human life of Christ, the Modernists reply by denying this. For 
though such things come within the category of phenomena, still, 
in as far as they are /ived by faith, and in the way described have been 
by faith ¢ransfigured and distorted, they have been removed from the 
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world of sense and translated to become material for the divine. Hence 
should it be further asked whether Christ has wrought real miracles 
and made real prophecies, whether He rose from the dead and ascended 
into Heaven, the answer of agnostic science will be in the negative and 
the answer of faith in the affirmative—yet there will not be, on any 
account, any conflict between them. For it will be denied by the 
philosopher as philosopher, speaking to philosophers, and considering 
Christ only in His historical reality; and it will be affirmed by the 
believer speaking as a believer and to believers, and considering the life 
of Christ as lived again by faith and in faith. 


It turns out, however, that much which one would have 
naturally referred to the plane of faith has to be referred to 
the plane of science—with the result that, as the Encyclical puts 
it, practically, though science is made independent of faith, faith 
is made not independent of science but subject to it. 


For in the first place it must be observed that in every religious 
fact, when you take away the divine reality and the experience of it 
which the believer possesses, all things else, and especially its religious 
formulas, belong to the sphere of phenomena, and therefore fall under 
the control of science. . . . Further, when it is said that God is the 
object of faith alone, the statement refers only to the divine reality, not 
to the sdea of God. This latter also is subject to science, which, while 
it philosophizes in what is called the logical order, attains even to what 
is absolute and ideal. It is therefore the right of philosophy and of 
science to form conclusions concerning the idea of God, to direct it in 
its evolution, and to purify it of any extraneous elements which may 
become confounded with it. Finally, man does not suffer a dualism to 
exist in him, and the believer therefore feels within him an impelling 
need to harmonize faith with science, that it may never oppose the 
general conception which science sets forth concerning the universe. 


In what it has said about the Modernist as a philosopher 
and as a believer, the Encyclical has laid down for us the 
fundamental principles of the new theory, and these once 
accepted rigidly predetermine the character of their application 
in the fields of theology, history and criticism, apologetics, and 
Church reform. The Encyclical carries its examination into 
these fields, and insists with some minuteness on the conclusions 
within them at which the Modernist arrives. In the present 
article it will be best not to burden the readers with more than 
they can take in at one time: we shall confine ourselves 
therefore to what the Encyclical says about Modernist theology, 
or rather to a brief summary of it. 
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As hitherto understood the office of theology proper, as 
distinguished from faith, is to take the truths which faith certifies 
as data from which to start, and make a profound study of 
their meaning and significance, of their accurate definition, of 
their inter-relations as elements in a complete doctrinal system, 
as well as of the further conclusions which can be gathered from 
them by rational deduction. Theology, as the Modernist theory 
would reconstruct it, has for its task to reconcile faith with 
science, that is to say, the demands of the religious senti- 
ment with the demands made by contemporary science on 
those religious formulas by which, as we have seen, the intellect 
assists the believer to give an account of his faith. And to 
effect this reconciliation it has, says the Encyclical, three 
principles at its service—the principle of zmmanence, according 
to which the religious sentiment is the final judge of what is 
true in the plane of religion, but science is the final judge in 
regard to the religious formulas with which the religious 
sentiment is furnished by the intellect, these formulas not 
belonging to the plane of religion; the principle of symbolism, 
according to which these religious formulas, not reaching directly 
the unseen realities, are but symbolic, tentative, and provisional 
representations of the same, which may with the advance of 
knowledge be found inconsistent with the truth of visible facts, 
and have to be “re-stated”—that is, remodelled and trans- 
formed ; and thirdly, the principle of divine permanence, which 
is akin with ¢rvadition in the relation it bears to vital immanence, 
and, according to which “all Christian consciousnesses were, 

in a manner virtually included in the consciousness 
of Christ as the plant is included in the seed; [and] as the 
shoots live the life of the seed, so, too, all Christians are to be 
said to live the life of Christ”—or, in other words, the divine 
life of Christ persists and is permanent in the life of the Church. 

To apply these principles of reconciliation. First, as regards 
the origin of the Sacraments. Fora sacrament to be such it 
has been believed essential that it should have been instituted 
by Jesus Christ Himself. But for various reasons it is contended 
that this can no longer be maintained. Agnosticism sees 
nothing in Christ more than a man whose religious conscious- 
ness has been formed by degrees; the law of immanence rejects 
the idea of the historical Christ having done anything involving 
an exercise of superhuman authority; the law of evolution 
requires that institution shall not have come full grown into 
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being, but shall have developed gradually and slowly from an 
initial germ: and history is said to testify against the suppo- 
sition of an immediate institution of the Sacraments by Christ. 
Therefore, say the Modernists, they were instituted at later 
dates by the Church, or, rather, brought in by the gradual 
evolution of her life, which life, however, being by the principle 
of divine permanence a persistence and expansion of the life 
of Christ, faith is justified in referring the institution to Christ 
Himself. 

As regards dogma sufficient has been already indicated. It 
is not to be ascribed to any revelation made by our Lord to 
His Church the nature of which the Church has been solicitous 
to understand accurately, to guard, and to expand by logical 
deductions. Rather 


it is born of the species of impulse or necessity by virtue of which the 
believer is constrained to elaborate his religious thought so as to render 
it clearer for himself and others ; [and] this elaboration consists entirely 
in the process of penetrating and refining the primitive formula, not 
indeed in itself and according to logical development, but as required 
by circumstances, or vifa//y as the Modernists more abstrusely put it. 


In regard to worshi~, we are brought again to the considera- 
tion of the Sacraments—that is, this time of their nature. They 
are born, according to this reconstructed version of them, of two 
needs, the need of giving to religion some sensible manifestation, 
and the need of propagating it by some sensible acts. Nor are 
they efficacious channels through which grace is given to the 
soul ex opere operato but “mere symbols and signs,” having no 
other kind of efficacy save that of phrases which by reason of 
their felicitousness “ have proved to be powerful instruments for 
propagating certain great and impressive ideas.” 

The character of the Sacred Scriptures is similarly explained. 
They are a “collection of experiences, not indeed of those that 
may come to anybody, but of those choice and extraordinary 
experiences which may have happened in any religion. Nor 
must their inspiration be set down to the voice of God speaking 
from without, but “of God speaking from within through the 
impulse of vital immanence and permanence,” only more 
vehemently than in the ordinary case of the religious sentiment 
declaring its beliefs. 

So, too, is the character of the Church and of its authority 
radically transformed. No longer must it be held that the 
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Church owes its existence and the authority of its rulers to the 
direct and immediate institution of Jesus Christ. Rather it is 
the outcome of a double need, “the need of the individual 
believer, especially if he has had some original and special 
experience, to communicate, his faith to others ; and the need of 
the mass, when faith has become common to many, to form 
itself into a society, and to guard, increase, and propagate the 
common good;” and it is “the product of the collective 
conscience, that is to say, of the society of individual consciences 
which, by virtue of the principle of vital permanence, all depend 
on one first believer, who for Catholics is Christ.” Whilst Church 
authority has its origin in the “need” which this society, like 
every other, has of “a directing authority to guide its members 
towards the common end, and to conserve prudently the 
elements of cohesion, which in a religious society are doctrine 
and worship.” This of course means that “authority, like the 
Church, has its origin in the religious conscience, and that being 
so, is subject to it.” It cannot then, without tyranny, oppose itself 
to the demands of the public conscience, and since “the public 
conscience,” in the present age, “has introduced popular govern- 
ment in the civil order,” and “there are not two consciences in 
man any more than there are two lives,” “it is for the eccle- 
siastical authority to shape itself to democratic forms, unless it 
wishes to provoke and foment an intestine conflict in the 
consciences of mankind.” And again, although “no religious 
society can be a real unit unless the religious conscience of its 
members be one, and one also the formula they adopt ;” and 
although 

this double unity requires a common mind, whose office it is to find 
and determine the formula that corresponds best with the common 
conscience—and it must have, moreover, an authority sufficient to 
impose on the community the formula which has been decided upon ; 


still, as 

this magisterium springs in its last analysis from the individual 
consciences, and possesses its mandate of public utility for their 
benefit, it follows that . . . to prevent individual consciences from 
revealing freely and openly the impulses they feel, to hinder criticism 
from impelling dogmas towards their necessary evolutions—this is not 
a legitimate use but an abuse of a power given for public utility. 


1 The Latin word comscientia denotes all kinds of consciousness, including that 
particular kind which is concerned with the sense of what is good or bad in conduct, 
and in English is expressed by conscience. In the translation, therefore, according to 
the needs of the context, now consciousness now conscience is employed. 
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The Encyclical next has a passage on the evolution of 
doctrine. According to the older theology doctrine, being the 
expression of absolute truth communicated by external revela- 
tion, is unchangeable in itself, though the faithful by study and 
meditation may attain to a progressively fuller penetration 
into its meaning. According to the new theology “in a living 
religion everything is subject to change according to the law 
of evolution, dogma, Church, sacred books, faith itself—the 
changes being brought about not by the accretion of new 
and purely adventitious forms from without” (e.g. by the reve- 
lations of Jesus Christ) but “ by an increasing penetration of 
the religious sentiment into the conscience,” under the stimulus 
of the new needs and necessities emerging with the onward 
course of events. Thus faith changes from cruder to more 
refined forms of belief—from fetichism, for instance, to mono- 
theism, from monotheism to Christianity, from primitive to 
modern Catholicism—that it may adapt itself to the general 
intellectual and moral refining by which “those men have 
been elevated and these changes are wrought, particularly 
through the action of religious geniuses called prophets, of 
whom Christ was the greatest,” and one “whose lot it was to 
have new and original experiences fully in harmony with the 
needs of their time.” Dogma changes under the stimulus of the 
obstacles faith has to surmount and the contradictions it has 
to repel, this stimulus inciting to the elaboration of formulas 
better able to consist with them. Worship changes under 
the need of adapting itself to the use and customs of peoples. 
The Church changes that it may accommodate itself to historical 
conditions and existing forms of society. 


With the section on the Evolution of Doctrine the Encyc- 
lical ends its consideration of the Modernist as a theologian. 
The nature of what follows in regard to his procedure as a 
historian and critic, as an apologist and a Church Reformer, 
can be sufficiently gathered from the foregoing. We have then 
sufficiently before us the outlines of this new religious system 
as expounded to us by Pius X., and may judge of it for ourselves 
from the standpoint suggested at the beginning of this article. 
That is, we may leave alone for the present the question whether 
the system is or is not well founded in itself, and ask only, is 
it Catholic? Can it be called a consistent development of 
Catholic faith and teaching as we have known it up to now, 
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or must it be set down as directly opposed to Catholic faith and 
teaching and altogether incompatible with it? It is difficult to 
see how the second of these alternative answers can be resisted. 
Let us note particularly the following points of contrast. 

1. According to Catholicism, as we have known it hitherto, 
the human intellect is not under limitations which oblige it to 
treat all that lies beyond the world of appearances as unknow- 
able. On the contrary it can, through the principle of causality, 
over-pass that border-line and attain to a knowledge not indeed 
exhaustive, but absolutely correct and certain as far as it goes, 
of many important truths relating to the unseen, and among 
them of the existence and attributes of God. This is laid down 
in the most formal manner by the Vatican Council: “If any 
one says that the one true God cannot be known with certainty 
by the natural light of reason by means of the things that are 
made, let him be anathema.” Nor is this canon in other than 
the clearest conformity with the doctrine expressed by the 
whole line of theologians—Fathers, sacred writers, from the 
author of the Book of Wisdom! downwards—all of whom appeal 
to the self-same argument of causality, and hold for blame- 
worthy those who will not yield to its force. Yet the new 
Modernist theory flatly denies the validity of this mode of 
argument. Starting from its Kantian principle of Agnosticism, 
it lays down that the invisible world is the unknowable world, 
and we can repose no trust whatever in the conclusions our 
reason may arrive at concerning God or anything else that 
appertains to that hidden region. 

2. According to Catholicism, as we have known it hitherto, 
Jesus Christ came into the world claiming to be the ambassador 
of God and even the Son of God. In support of these claims 
He appealed, as involving a divine attestation of His claims, to 
the miracles He wrought and the prophecies He fulfilled ; and, 
having thus established His claim to speak in God’s name and 
deliver God’s message, He taught us the code of doctrinal 
truths which we call the Christian revelation. This also is 
affirmed in the clearest terms by the Vatican Council. 

It declares that, besides the way of coming to know God 
through things created by the natural light of reason, 


it has pleased His wisdom and goodness to provide another and a 
supernatural way by which to reveal Himself and the eternal decrees of 
His will to the human race : [wherefore], asthe Apostle says, “ Having 
1 Wisdom, cap. xiii. 
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in past days spoken at many times and in many ways to our forefathers 
through the prophets, in these latter days God has spoken to us through 
His Son.” 


And again that 


to render the obedience of our faith conformable to reason, God has 
willed to conjoin with the interior aids of the Holy Spirit, external 
proofs of His revelation, divine facts and especially miracles and 
prophecies, which, inasmuch as they evidence the omnipotence and 
infinite knowledge of God, are signs of a divine revelation which are 
both most certain and adapted to the intelligence of all. 


And here again the Vatican is only formulating what has 
always been held and taught in the Church by theologians, 
Fathers, Apostles, and even our Lord Himself. It is a consistent 
scheme of divine revelation, and the scheme which, in contrast 
with it, is set up by the Modernists is also, it must be acknow- 
ledged, consistent with itself. If human reason is incapable of 
any certain knowledge of God, it follows that it cannot be 
capable of recognizing the divine character of such facts as 
miracles and prophecies, and hence of recognizing that there 
was anything more than purely human in the personality of 
Jesus Christ. If then, in any narrative of His life, such as is 
furnished by the four Gospels, miracles are ascribed to Him, or 
predictions fulfilled in Him which are not explicable as coinci- 
dences, the only consistent course for the Modernist is to 
assume that these superhuman occurrences were not genuine 
facts, and to inquire by what myth-making or other process of the 
devout imagination they came to be read into the story. And 
so the historical Christ becomes “a man of the choicest nature” 
indeed, but still only a man, whom it is impossible to regard as 
the trustworthy organ of a divine revelation. Accordingly, we 
have here, too, not a development but a flat contradiction between 
the belief of the Catholic Church and the Modernist tenets. 

3. Next we come to the question of faith. According to 
Catholicism, as we have known it hitherto, faith is the assent 
given to propositions the truth of which is certified to us not 
directly by the light of our personal reasoning, but indirectly, 
and on the testimony of God which we can absolutely trust. 
So defined it is of like nature with the faith we repose, in 
regard to earthly facts and truths, in the testimony of human 
witnesses more experienced than ourselves and known to be 
truthful. Provided we can have evidence, of the nature specified 
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in the last section, that God has really spoken, the human mind 
easily recognizes this to be a reasonable mode of arriving at 
truths otherwise inaccessible to us. And here once more we 
have a Vatican decree enforcing the definition : 


This faith, as the Catholic Church professes, is a supernatural virtue 
by which, through the gift of God and the aid of grace, we believe that 
the things revealed by Him are true, not because of their intrinsic 
truth as seen by the natural light of reason, but because of the 
authority of God Himself who reveals them to us, and who can neither 
be deceived nor deceive. 


Again, too, the Vatican definition is one which the simplest 
inspection of the writings of theologians, Fathers, and Apostles 
will show to be in accord with them. Such a definition for the 
Modernist, however, is inadmissible, for it implies a divinely 
authenticated external witness to make the revelation, and that, 
as we have seen, his fundamental principle of Agnosticism forbids 
him to recognize. Hence, the substitution of another species 
of faith, that of the religious sentiment, which, evolving under 
the control of vital immanence, arrives by means of suitable 
experiences at “a firm conviction” that there is a God, personal, 
omnipotent, omniscient, all-good, &c. ;! that Jesus Christ, even 
though historical criticism can find nothing superhuman in His 
life, was the ambassador of God and even the Son of God; and 
that the whole doctrinal code of the Catholic Church is true, at 
least in a symbolic sense. This “firm conviction” is taken by the 
Modernist as sufficiently certifying us of the objective truth, in 
a symbolic sense, of these doctrines, but it is not easy for 
our minds to see how that can be. What is this religious 
sentiment? Is it of the nature of perception or volition? If 
of perception, why is it not referred to the intellect like the 
other perceptive acts that occur within us? If of volition, 
which seems to be the case since it is called an “intuition of the 
heart,” how can volition assure us of the nature of anything, or 
do more than supply a ground from which some perceptive 


1 It has been suggested in some quarters that this doctrine of the ‘‘ religious 
sentiment ” as the source of our religious knowledge is substantially the same as that 
of Cardinal Newman in the Grammar of Assent. Our readers should not be misled 
into imagining this to be the case. The Holy See is not likely to have wished to 
condemn our great Caxinal and his luminous teaching in this indirect way, and we 
know as a fact that the idea did not enter into its mind. Besides, although with 
a little ingenuity it may be possible to bring together some Modernist phrases and 
some phrases of the Cardinal’s, and draw a plausible parallel between them, the two 
conceptions on analysis are radically different and opposed. 
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faculty can infer some truth? These are questions which at 
once suggest themselves when we hear of the new species of 
faith originated and matured by vital immanence ; but in any 
case the opposition between faith of this sort and the faith 
which believes on the warrant of the divine attestation is as 
marked and complete as can well be. 

4. In regard to dogma, too, the opposition is radical. 
According to Catholicism, as we have known it hitherto, the 
doctrines of the Christian revelation are true beyond fear of 
doubt for all times and places. The warrant for their truth is 
ultimately the testimony of Christ, and proximately the teaching 
of the Catholic Church, which the Holy Spirit guards from error 
in her exercise of this teaching office. When the Church 
makes it clear beyond doubt, in undisputed cases by the 
tenour of her daily teaching and in controverted cases by her 
solemn decrees, that such and such doctrines are a true part of 
the Christian revelation, then doctrines are called dogmas, and, 
being what they are, are immutable. They may come to be 
more fully understood by the faithful, but they will never need 
to be set aside in the interests of greater accuracy. On the 
other hand, according to the Modernist theory, dogmas are 
religious formulas tentatively set before the religious sentiment by 
the devout mind, but which, being only approximations to the 
truth, and besides symbolic in their relation to the object-world, 
are liable and even likely to require reconstruction or rejection 
with the flight of time and the advance of investigation. More- 
over, the final test by which their validity is determined, is not 
the voice of Christ speaking with authority through the Church, 
but acceptance on the part of the religious sentiment which 
finds them conformable to its need. 

And this Modernist conception of dogma involves a further 
and two-fold opposition to Catholicism, as we have known it 
hitherto. For if the test of doctrinal truth is neither with the 
rational motives intrinsic to the doctrine, nor with the external 
testimony of Christ and His Church, but with acceptance or 
rejection on the part of the religious sentiment, how are 
we to distinguish between Natural and Supernatural Religion ; 
and again, between the true and false forms of Christianity? 
Natural Religion, as the Church understands it, is the Religion 
based on such knowledge of God as we can attain by 
the exercise of reason apart from revelation. Supernatural 
Religion is the religion based on the revelation made to man 
VOL. CX. EE 
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by our Lord Jesus Christ. As the latter elevates man far 
above the exigencies of his natural state, it is not due to 
him, and so cannot become known to him except by revelation. 
The difference, again, between the true and the spurious forms 
of Christianity is to be determined by reference to the testimony 
and commands of Christ preserved to us by the methods and 
institutions which He originated and authenticated. Here are 
tests which under our present system we can apply, and so 
hope to arrive at the truth. But, under the new theory of 
dogma and its relation to the religious sentiment, how are we 
to discriminate in this important matter? The religious 
sentiment, however much it may have been fed and nurtured 
by experience, has but the alternative acts—to accept or reject 
a dogma or practice according as it finds itself in living 
harmony with it, or the reverse. Moreover, its acceptance 
when accorded, is the outcome of a natural need; that is, of 
an exigency which, in the case of supernatural religion, 
supposing it to be such, cannot occur. And if, as regards the 
choice between Catholicism and (say) Protestantism, one large 
group agrees in finding that its religious sentiment is satisfied 
only by the Catholic system, and another only by the Protestant, 
on what ground is one to be deemed universally preferable to 
the other? It might be said that the strength of endurance was 
a criterion. But Hinduism and Buddhism are both older than 
Catholicism, and Mohammedanism is only six centuries younger, 
and if it may seem to some possible to predict an early 
dissolution of Protestantism, how was that possible to our 
ancestors of two centuries ago? 

5. Tradition, according to the Church’s belief, is the faithful 
guardianship and transmission from generation to generation of 
the doctrines which in the first instance were revealed by our 
Lord Jesus Christ. And Scripture, according to the same belief, 
is the word of God committed to writing by men who were 
under the dictation of the Holy Spirit. It is because this is 
their nature and origin that an absolute authority attaches 
to their contents, as the Vatican Council, following in the 
footsteps of the Council of Trent, has distinctly defined. But 
with the Modernist reconstruction of the conceptions of revela- 
tion and dogma, there must now be a corresponding recon- 
struction of the conception of Tradition and Scripture. And so 
Tradition becomes the transmission to future generations, by 
preaching and other modes of oral communication, of the original 
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experiences gathered in the past; and Scripture differs from 
Tradition only in this that it contains “those original experi- 
ences of an extraordinary kind which have happened in any 


religion.” Nor can the notion of authority constraining to 
acceptance be discovered anywhere in these reconstructed 
concepts. 


6. The Church, according to Catholicism, as we have known it 
hitherto, has its origin in the commission given by our Lord to 
St. Peter and his fellow-Apostles to go and teach all nations,accom- 
panied as it was by the promise that they and their successors 
should be divinely guarded in the fulfilment of their trust, as 
well as by the sanction which exacted under the heaviest penalties 
acceptance of their teaching and obedience to their commands. 
It is from this source that the Church claims to derive that 
authority the exercise of which is found by the Modernist to be so 
cramping. But according to the latter the Church is “the product 
of the collective conscience, the society of individual consciences 
which depend on one first believer who is Christ.” And the 
origin of Church authority is “in the need which every society has 
of a directing authority to guide it to the common end and to 
guard its doctrine and worship”—which involves that it is an 
authority coming to the Church’s rulers from below not from 
above, from the people not from God, and overstepping its just 
limits and ceasing to bind when it sets itself in opposition to 
the democratic methods which are the modern people’s will. 
How different these two conceptions are does not need to be 
shown. 

7. The Sacraments have hitherto been held not only to 
signify but also to impart grace. But that implies institution 
by Christ during His earthly life, since none but He could give 
such power to a ceremonial rite. The Modernist conception of 
a sacrament is that it is a “bare sign or symbol with no power 
whatever to impart grace, but only to make a deep and useful 
impression on the mind and heart of the recipient,” and not 
instituted immediately by Christ, but only mediately and at 
a date far removed from that of the Public Life. Again the 
opposition is palpable, and needs no showing. 


To conclude very briefly. Following in the footsteps of 
the Encyclical, we have endeavoured to explain in language 
divested of technicalities and intelligible to the plain man 
the character of this new system, and have called attention 
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to the chief points of opposition between it and the Catholicism 
to which we have all been brought up. May we not conclude 
that, if we are to attach the name of Catholicism in any 
sense to the new system, we must call it Catholicism turned 
upside down? Why then should it be deemed surprising 
that the Pope has spoken out plainly and condemned it, 
especially if it is spreading, as it is said to be, particularly in 
France and Italy, and even infecting the minds of the young 
aspirants to the ministry, through the agency of their teachers. 
Had he forborne would he not have been neglecting his 
trust and departing from the venerable tradition of his pre- 
decessors on the Apostolic throne? 

Of outside critics there are indeed those who will admit 
freely that from the point of view indicated, Pius X. is fully 
justified and has shown an admirable courage; but who will 
tell us magisterially that in electing to be consistent with 
traditional Catholicism he has lost a golden opportunity of 
making terms with modern science and progress, and has 
embarked his Church on a course inevitably leading to destruc- 
tion. Well, that is a kind of forewarning we have heard so 
often before, and it has ceased to impress us. In the past it has 
ever been not the Church but her monitors who have perished 
first ; and confiding in the promise of indefectibility so marvel- 
lously fulfilled hitherto we may trust that the issue from our 
present crisis will follow the same rule. At all events we 
cannot but feel that a Catholicism transformed in the sense 
of the Modernist theory would cease to have attractions for us 
and might well be allowed to perish. 

















Phenix. 
PHCGENIX, REPARABILIS ALES. 


———>— 


THE phcenix was proverbially a hard fowl to get rid of ; and 
passing over other tough-lived flying things, were there not 
certain moths which fascinated our unholy boyhood, because 
if you squeezed one half of their fat body, life palpitated 
all the more vigorously in the remaining half; and if you 
attacked that remainder in its turn, the vital fluid hurried back 
to reanimate the organism nipped, a moment ago, to numbness? 

And really, if the comparison be not out of court for its 
vulgarity, Catholic life in Paris would seem to fluctuate not 
otherwise. We are accustomed to the alien critic, no doubt, 
who strolls at noontide into churches, and there finds emptiness 
to disedify him, though crowds were round the altars when zs 
repast was chocolate and the croissants which he takes, un- 
necessarily, in bed. Still, even the visitor who is not thus 
without understanding might well be excused for thinking 
at times, that the heart where of old the diviner life of Paris 
throbbed, is still. The daily Solemn Mass is still sung, loyally 
and sadly, in empty Notre Dame—one worshipper, it may be, 
watching the lonely cult pursue itself, priests announcing to 
the faithful who are not there that it is the Lord who is with 
them, praying obstinately “for all the standers round,” bowing 
to one another and to the Mystery in which none but they 
seem interested. One taper shines before Jeanne d’Arc’s old 
statue. Notre Dame de Paris, crooked and oddly awry in 
her stone effigy, had held court there for centuries, and was 
knit into the life of older France: ¢his Madonna, at any rate, 
seems but one of many ex-Queens, defiantly deferred to by 
a handful of the superannuated—unless indeed there come to 
her, singly and at long intervals, souls loathing the modern 
life which has proved too much for them; souls, like that of 
Retté, who find in this dead Cathedral where the stone Lady 
smiles, the channel through which still trickles the life that 
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ran in the veins of that old time, when, it seems to them, 
they might have achieved their manhood. 

Really, however, the life has emigrated, or at least those 
who need full draughts have to go other-whither; nor shall 
we hesitate to assert that in the Church of Our Lady of 
Victories, for instance, the life spouts high. That men go there 
for the sake of the church were a preposterous contention ; 
the building has no interest save that indefinable atmosphere 
which goes with the style of architecture and of decoration 
which has been dictated by a Court. And the forest of candles 
witness to the prayerfulness of the church (since that is any 
church’s soul) and do not create it; nor is it, again, the long 
cases, where twinkle stars and medals and crosses (given by 
the officers of an army not many years ago still suffered to be 
Christian), which talk to us of Victories—not, that is, until we 
momentarily leave our Lady and reflect on the double story of 
triumph they suggest,—and scarcely are we awakened, at first, to 
prayer by the white statue in the niche. Though the model 
was, so they say, an Italian woman, it is a French lady who 
stands there, holding her head straight to support the immense 
crown; and almost superciliously, anyhow with a great 
deal of manner, settling her child upon the globe studded 
with stars. In him, no doubt, is a certain appealingness ; his 
hands are straining to us, and he looks as if he were going 
to cry. But still, this Church’s life is precisely the tense right 
will of the scores of men and women kneeling or sitting there 
at whatever hour we come, and which carries us impetuously 
into the region of those Realities which the statue symbolizes. 
And there it may not be, precisely, the queenly yet motherly 
Madonna of old France whom we shall meet, nor the little 
King to whose feet the whole country naturally turned; but 
the eternal Force which is as new as it is old, the human will 
that God too should be human, Mary bringing her Son into 
the finite world, planting God upon the globe, holding Him 
there, refusing to leave Him, or to allow Him to leave it; 
destroying thereby, as the enthusiastic Antiphon proclaims, 
all heresies misinterpretative of God and world and man, 
throughout the universe. 

And equably, without spiritual shock, the eternal spirit, 
which has taught us to leave so much behind, leads us by 
the unbroken path of prayer to another focus, which we tend 
to deem unique, of the divine life. Outside the fortifications, 
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this time, and with nothing of old Paris to remind us of 
Cathedral or of Shrine, Epinay is building up the future 
of the long religious history. 

In THE MONTH we have already heard much of the 
amazing development of retreats for men, and in particular, for 
working men, as they exist in Belgium. That story was of 
unique interest and consolation, and found its echoes here far 
beyond the pages of any one magazine. And yet the triumphant 
work which proceeds weekly in the great houses for retreats at 
Fayt-lez-Manage, at Ghent, at Arlon, and at many another 
centre, lacks inevitably the melancholy interest which attaches 
to the French enterprise, flourishing as it does among ruins, and 
whose pioneers are still in mourning. 

Near the empty palace which from Saint-Germain-en-Laye 
overlooks the vast plain, with the one hill that curtains Paris, the 
retreats for men were opened in 1892. The work moved 
heavily at first, though the results had their encouraging aspect : 
thirty-six retreats in the first three years were given; 517 
exercitants were housed. Quite at the end of 1894, Christmas 
saw the real beginning of the present work in the Villa St. 
Joseph, in the suburb of Epinay—no royal neighbourhood this 
time, nor perched on any hill-crest to which double-engined 
trains must painfully puff upwards; but a plain, working 
locality, where the Seine is turbid, and to reach which you 
must leave behind St. Denis, where all the kings were buried. 

St. Joseph is a typical villa of the prosperous suburban sort, 
added to by its ecclesiastical possessors in a style less com- 
placently chaotic than experience (gathered, we own, in England) 
might have led us to expect. No doubt the lodge is far from 
the main building ; and a hundred yards must be traversed, in 
open air, for exercitants to reach refectory ; but for all that, the 
white buildings are not without their dignity, and splendid trees 
screen the points where architectural unity might have been 
desiderated. The chapel is like all French chapels, clean and 
gay, and requiring experience in the Briton who would fain 
appreciate the foreign at its true worth ; and though he would 
yearn to crop and roll the lawns, and lay down finer gravel, he 
must confess that certain flower-beds are not unworthy of Hyde 
Park. The grounds slope abruptly down, through woods, to a 
large double bowling-court, across whose fence of trees gleams 
the Seine. 

Once installed, the enterprise throve. The total for the 
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second triennium of its existence (1895—1897) marked 68 
retreats and 1,537 exercitants, as compared to the 36 and 517 
of the days at Saint-Germain. It would be tedious to follow, 
year by year, the almost steady increase which has been registered. 
1902 was the first year in which the thousand was passed— 
1,028 exercitants visited the house. 1903 and 1905 seem to 
have been years blessed beyond the rest ; 1,319 and 1,376 were 
the numbers of those who then made the Exercises at St. Joseph. 
In 1906 there were 1,179. 

Though the retreats vary in duration and character—single 
days of recollection for the laity and (admirable work, not 
unknown, thank God, in England) for the clergy are frequent— 
yet there is no doubt that the collective retreats for men form 
the staple work done at Epinay. Three days are spent in 
retreat by all who come;! and, in addition to the general 
retreats for all who like to attend, we have noted special groups 
of days set aside for definite classes of exercitants—for students, 
for railway porters, for men bound for military service. We 
have spoken, in England, with more than one priest, who has 
assured us that had we but the equipment and the £nack of 
dealing with them, there are hundreds of men of those social 
layers whose true well-being makes our strength—skilled 
artisans, engineers, the police, scores upon scores of clerks in 
our large towns—who are ready to walk straight through the 
Church’s door, once it was made clear to them that it is open, 
and will not slam behind them prison-gate-like, but leads to 
liberty and intelligible order, social and political and moral? 
And that, with tact and knowledge, is precisely what is done for 
precisely these classes at St. Joseph. 

For (and here, it may be, we have indeed advanced beyond 
the Cathedral and the Shrine), in all these retreats, over and 
above the pious exercises, there exists a definitely soctal 
and apologetic activity. Lectures—different totally from ‘“ points 
for meditation ’—are regularly given as an integral part of the 
scheme of retreat, bearing directly on those points (and in 


1 For the general retreats, a remuneration of 10—15 francs per head is permitted. 
Need we say that where ii would be difficult for an exercitant to give this or less, it 
is not even suggested? In any case, the sum bears no relation to the excellence of 
food and lodging given ; and workmen are known to subscribe for those among them 
who go to Epinay, that some return, at least, may be made for what is received. 

® We wish we could give some account of the admirable ‘‘ Social Union” of 
Catholic engineers organized, in partial connection with these retreats, at 76, Rue des 
Saints Péres, Paris. 
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actual life they are now legion) where Catholic doctrine and 
social and political considerations overlap; and on _ those 
fundamental points of our religion where, as the last Encyclical 
reminds us, we yet have certain standing-ground in human 
reason. 

Apologetic! And so the layman is once more to theologize ? 
The days of Gerson, surely, and of More—even of Nicolas are 
far enough? And yet we English, if anyone, should be slow 
to suggest that an Afo/ogia was other than incumbent even 
on the humblest of Christians, if he be charged with having no 
reason for the faith within him. “I'll larn you to be a-toad!” 
said the boy ; and he stamped on the revolting creature. Can 
our imperturbability realize that to the true-bred anti-clerical, 
as he abounds abroad, and as he begins to multiply in England, 
the sheer sight of a Catholic is as infuriating as seems, in his 
squalid hideousness, the toad? “I'll larn you to be a Catholic.” 
And the arguments thwack down. 

“Et que répondez-vous donc?” asked the Curé. 

“Rien du tout, M’sieu l’Abbé,” answered the workman, 
twisting his cap, and standing first on one foot, then on the 
other. 

“Et que disent les camarades ?” 

“Pardon, M’sieu I’Abbé ; ils disent que les Catholiques, c’est 
des moules.” 

Contempt here, rather than fury ; and contempt was the 
concluding note of a dialogue we heard, quite recently, in Paris. 
The night was intensely sultry, the street quiet, and every word, 
wrangled just beneath our window, was audible. The speakers 
were two boys, sixteen and eighteen, it might be, respectively. 
And for an hour they talked of shorthand, motor-cars, and the 
existence of God. The younger lad could no longer swallow 
the dogma, and had, it was evident, appealed to authority for 
help. And the same question, “Qu’a-t-il répondu?” “// m'a 
dit de prier la Sainte Vierge.” There was a pause, then, “ Euh! 
la Sainte Vierge!” It was characteristic: such was the answer 
which had been deemed sufficient to restless intellect, and such 
was the response which that answer, in its turn, received. 
Which marks the deadlier poison—the furious attack? or the 
almost good-humoured scorn? We hesitate to choose between 
the phrase of filth unprintable, which, even in a University town 
of England, the clerical attire, in our hearing, once provoked ; 
and the glance, half-sneer, half simply amused, at the cassock 
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and broad-brimmed hat, and the comment, “ Faut-d/ étre déte, 
dans une époque de lumiére!” Epoque de lumiére! God have 
mercy on us: not scorn nor anger were our emotions on hearing 
that; even the frank smile which the frank chaff at first 
occasioned could not hold out against a pity quite as honest. 
Poor fellow, with his 40qgue de lumiére ! 

And, we repeat, both attitudes are verifiable here in England. 
There is the sagely anti-Christian, prim and tolerant. We have 
surprised a contingent of beer-drinkers in a country bar (whither, 
we hasten to add, a sudden storm had driven us...), condemning, 
with minute and documented criticism, the errors moral, scientific, 
and historical, of the Old Testament. And that was years ago, 
before we had even learnt the answer to the riddle about Cain’s 
wife. And things have moved, in these ten years, full-speed ; 
though criticism, still half good-humoured, lately made possible 
the worrying of a worthy clergyman by the chalking of anti- 
clerical clap-trap on the fence before his house. One morning 
he found written there, unless memory deceives us, “The Bible 
is rot: Miracles don’t happen: Jonah never swallowed the 
whale.” When that was written something was awry in the 
Epoque de lumiére. But that, alas, is not all. It is not long 
since a scholarly and reputable person, speaking at a noncon- 
formist meeting, permitted himself to observe, “ Whenever I see 
a biretta I want to hit it.” This desire was not due to any quite 
legitimate dislike for the zsthetic of birettas, but scholarship 
and gentlemanliness had alike been suddenly and totally sub- 
merged in the up-flood of rancour against the priest. That the 
Catholic does not spit back similar venom proves, thus far, that 
he is not the toad his haters take him for; still, there is a 
retaliation incumbent even upon Christians, and would to God 
that we could think that in this country their training was 
firmly and methodically in hand. 

“ What do you answer them ?” (inevitable question!) was asked 
once more, this time of a devoted English priest, face to face 
with the appalling list of defections to the ranks of militant and 
un-Christian Socialists so admirably equipped with study-club 
and lecture-van and lantern-conference and correspondence 
columns. The priest sighed. “I never trained myself for all 
that,” said he, “in the old days.” “And what solution do you 
propose?” “We must wait till things come to the same pass 
in England as in France, and then people will see that the old 
ways were after all the better.” God be thanked, these counsels 
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of despair are rare: still, that they are possible, and may have to 
be accounted for by some such lacuna as this priest suggested, is 
significant. And the incident has brought us from the apologetic 
to the social instruction without a break of logical continuity, 
since the attacks on Church and Christian synthesis are based 
so largely now upon the “social exigencies” of our time. And 
at Epinay these questions are treated with a prudence and 
foundation of sure Catholic knowledge the more grateful for the 
deplorable instances we have had of lost heads, and, alas, of 
broken hearts, due to the impetuosity with which young and 
untrained politicians have rushed in where theologians have 
feared to tread. Everybody knows that the movement in 
France which contained in itself more enthusiasm, initiative, 
piety even, than almost any other; which was confessedly 
responsible for lashing into life sleepy organizations of longer 
standing (or reclining) which had grown fat on flattery, and, far 
from kicking, were subsiding towards inertia; which provided 
the well-wishers of the French Church with unparalleled 
grounds of hope, is now within measurable distance of having 
to fight, not indeed for its existence—since its activity verges on 
the preternatural, and its brilliant lamps and electric S’s flash 
from the great new Boulevard to Montmartre miles away—but 
for its recognition as a force of which Catholics can permit 
themselves to make use. The blame for the continual misunder- 
standings must be pretty evenly distributed over very different 
areas, and the facts are to be obtained, it would seem, from no 
sort of general publication : we can only fear that the new furrow 
in the field of French Catholicism may lie not only isolated but 
crooked. 

It would be out of place to embark on any detailed account 
of the politico-religious forces which, divergent, fritter the 
French striking power. Everybody remembers Pope Leo’s 
attitude to the Republic: not everybody realizes the startling 
influx of Catholics, since his death, into the sew royalist ranks, 
catholicizing a movement un-Christian at the outset for the 
first time perhaps in the history of the French Right, and 
augmenting enormously its influence. The Action Frangaise is, 
to-day, in the first rank. It would here be tedious to detail the 
character of the Association Catholique de la Jeunesse Francaise, 
that admirable organization iridescent through all shades of 
mauve, and lilac, and purple, between the democratic red and 
its blue antipodes. An Englishman may be forgiven for a 
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certain bewilderment in face of this entanglement of ideas 
which he still tries (though success is not for long) to think 
should move on different planes. He will, however, be well 
advised if he refrain from condemning what he finds so hard to 
understand. He will take warning from a “red” newspaper put, 
not long since, into our hands, in which an authoritative article 
on contemporary Ireland explained the failures of Lord Birrell 
and the collapse of Sir John Redmond. 

It is to our point, however, to note that at Epinay (and 
in the many Provincial houses of retreat which are forming 
gradually a network over France) men of these three parties, 
and of other three-and-thirty, meet on common ground, discuss 
—since the hour’s recreation after meals in France is not taboo 
—and get to know each other. During the one day we spent 
at St. Joseph’s—the first day of a “mixed retreat” of some 
forty exercitants—we had personal experience of this; and 
found, almost for the first time, that courteous and high- 
intentioned interchange of view which was so conspicuously 
lacking in the acrimonious and er parte accounts we had read 
and heard elsewhere. 

Our fathers remember the days of the great Whig and Tory 
houses, impregnable forts side by side in London squares; 
and we are sometimes told that politicians are less “good 
haters” now-a-days, only because they believe less in politics. 
Undoubtedly Epinay, and all it stands for, breaks down walls 
of ill-will, social and political, because in it men learn to believe 
more vitally the Christianity which is the only firm basis of all 
politics and society.! 

We take little enough interest in the Reparable Bird, of 
which Ausonius, with affected pedantry, delighted to make 
mention ; still, with his feathers of gold and crimson splendid 
beneath the Egyptian sky, he makes a picture not altogether 
of tinsel ; and medieval simplicity was not afraid to recognize 
in him the indomitable vitality of the Christ who rises, after 
death or seeming death, with healing in His wings; and we 
own that only by an unbroken application, to our neighbours 
and within ourselves, of that Force which gave to Notre Dame 
of Paris and of the Victories their meaning, will the sick epoch 
find health and genuine illumination. 

Cc. C. MARTINDALE, 


1 The Cercle-Social ; Cercle d’Etudes de Sociologie et d’Apologétique is a direct 
consequence of the auvre of Epinay, and aims at ensuring its permanence. It 
flourishes in the Rue St. Honoré, close to the Madeleine, and deserves the most 
sympathetic attention. 
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—_— p—_ 


THAT the age in which we live is nothing if not scientific, we 
are in no danger of forgetting, for there is none of its attributes 
of which we are more constantly reminded, or in which we take 
more pride. Nor can it be pretended that such pride is 
unreasonable, for while it is evident that in these latter days the 
domain of scientific discovery has been enlarged as it never was 
before, no one will deny that the advance of science, that is to 
say, of sound and solid knowledge, is a most legitimate motive 
for satisfaction and gratification. 

But, at the same time, I will venture to inquire whether our 
self-satisfaction on this head be not in danger of being very 
seriously overdone—whether, in the case at least of the general 
public, there be not a grave risk lest the science of which we so 
loudly boast may become but a specious cloak for ignorance, 
and ignorance of the most pernicious kind, that which plumes 
itself on being wisdom. 

Two branches of science may be distinguished—the pure, 
or theoretical, and the practical or applied,—that by which 
we subject the forces of nature to our own purposes, and make 
them do our bidding. Of the latter, whereof we have so many 
instances continually around us, I have little now to say, and will 
only observe that in this regard we appear to be somewhat apt 
to take to ourselves credit which we have no right to claim, and 
to imagine that discoveries and inventions which are not of our 
making, elevate us above the men of previous generations who 
knew them not, and upon whom we therefore assume a right 
to look down as mere ignorant simpletons. We can, for example, 
travel sixty miles in as short a period as was required a few 
centuries ago to travel six; we can send a message to New 
York in shorter time than it took our grandfathers to send one 
from London to Windsor; a workman in one of our factories 


1 A paper read at the Catholic Conference, Preston, September 11, 1907. 
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can do more work, and better, than a dozen used to be able to 
accomplish. But it is evident that it was not we who discovered 
the steam engine, the electric telegraph, or the spinning-jenny ; 
the powers of which we find ourselves possessed are an inheri- 
tance from others, and a monument, not of our intelligence, but 
of theirs. It may very well be that our ancestors, who had none 
of these means at their disposal, were abler and better workers in 
their several fields than we are, as contributing more of their 
own, and having consequently a better title to honour. The 
spirit of self-laudation, and assumption of superiority over other 
generations, upon grounds which furnish no real justification 
for it, is doubtless very common amongst us, and is sedulously 
fostered by many writers and speakers who have the public ear ; 
but it is hard to name any which is more unreasonable, and 
which so unfits us for true progress in science. 

When we turn to pure science, to that which regards the 
intellectual side alone, apart from utilitarian applications, we 
find the same consideration holding good, and with even greater 
force. It is plain and manifest that we know vastly more 
concerning nature than did our forefathers, but does this 
necessarily mean that intellectually we are their superiors? 
Schoolboys, at the present day, learn many truths of science 
of which Sir Isaac Newton knew nothing, but no one, I suppose, 
would therefore rank them above him. It is, once again, not 
the mere possession of knowledge which constitutes eminence, 
but the share which the possessor has in its acquisition, and it 
may easily be, not only that he who has less should deserve 
greater credit than another who has more, but that a man not 
merely ignorant of what another knows, but actually maintaining 
an erroneous scientific doctrine against the truth, should exhibit 
more of the scientific spirit than his opponent. To take an 
extreme instance. Upon whom are we taught to look down 
with more unmeasured contempt than the opponents of 
Copernicus and Galileo, the men who strove to discredit the 
new astronomy, and persisted in maintaining that the sun 
moved and the earth stood still? But one of the most obstinate 
amongst them was Lord Bacon, who is recognized and honoured 
as the great leader to whom is chiefly due the introduction of 
that experimental system of natural philosophy, to which the 
marvellous advances of science are directly due. We shall 
hardly be inclined to assign less credit to him than to the 
multitude of those who delight in the hideous title of “ scientists,” 
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and obtain all the knowledge of which they are so proud, from 
text-books or popular lectures. 

And this brings us to the main point. While the mere 
possession of knowledge, which we have such facile means of 
acquiring without any merit of our own, is apt to give us an 
inordinate conceit of ourselves, for which there is no real 
warrant, there is danger likewise lest our study of science itself 
should become thoroughly unscientific. It is the first principle 
of science that nothing should be taken on faith, that we should 
prove all things, and take no step forward till we have made 
quite sure of our ground. As we have been warned in the 
previous paper,’ we must clearly understand how much of what 
we learn is fact, and how much is hypothesis, and what support 
any hypothesis presented to us receives from the facts which 
alone can give it any solid value. 

But under present conditions how few are able to observe 
such a standard! It is plainly impossible for the great majority 
of men to pursue scientific research for themselves, or even to 
sit at the feet of eminent instructors, who have trodden the 
path of original investigation, and so learnt how serious is 
the responsibility which attaches to those who act as the 
interpreters of science for the benefit of others less advan- 
tageously circumstanced. And as, at the same time, every 
self-respecting person is required to be up to date in this 
regard, and to hold views which he takes to be in accord 
with the latest scientific results, it inevitably follows that a vast 
multitude must have recourse to those who will supply them 
with a mental outfit ready-made, and nurture their minds on 
what—to use the inelegant term of patent-food purveyors—has 
been “ predigested ” for them. 

Most unfortunately, too, many who undertake to supply 
the demand for popular scientific instruction, whose wares 
are most assiduously pressed upon public attention, and who 
are very commonly regarded as authorities from whom there 
is no appeal, have no claim to the character they assume. 
“ Scientists,” as they style themselves, they may be, for this is 
an elastic term, and may be applied to any one who makes 
science the topic of which he treats,—just as whosoever reports 
for a newspaper may call himself a journalist. But they 
certainly are not men of science. It would even appear that 
often they have no great interest in science itself, of which they 
1 That of Professor Windle, which appeared in our October number. 
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profess to make so much, its real attraction for them being that 
in it they think to find a purely mechanical explanation of the 
universe, which shall banish from the minds of men all idea of 
the supernatural—of God, of religion, of a life after death, and 
of the obligations by which our temporal existence must be 
regulated in prospect of eternity. The constant and dominant 
note of their teaching is that all such notions are exploded 
absurdities, which science, having sounded all the depths of 
knowledge, has shown to be but the baseless visions of men’s 
disordered dreams; while so loud and so positive are these 
assurances, that thousands and hundreds of thousands at the 
present day are doubtless persuaded that such a belief is the 
only one fit for a reasonable being to entertain. 

At the same time, not only, as has been said, have these 
self-constituted instructors no such authority as they claim (and 
commonly have their claim allowed), but moreover in their 
practice they actually contradict those principles upon which 
real men of science insist as being necessary for the attain- 
ment of true knowledge, and thus they accustom those whom 
they influence to commit in the name of science the very faults 
which science most abhors. 

In the first place, the authors of whom we are speaking 
know nothing of scientific caution,—nothing of what Professor 
Huxley styles the art of arts, that of saying, “I do not know.” 
For them there are no dark places in nature, they are ready at any 
moment to turn their search-light upon its every nook and cranny. 
“J wish,” said Lord Melbourne, when Prime Minister, “I wish 
I was as sure of anything as Tom Macaulay is of everything,” 
and in like manner our acknowledged leaders in science—our 
Kelvins, our Thomsons, our Crookes, Gills, Wilsons, Lodges, 
and Pasteurs—even our Huxleys and Darwins—might well 
envy the sublime assurance of those who contribute “ scientific ” 
articles to popular magazines, or load our bookstalls with 
sixpenny treatises which are to impart to the million the best 
results of modern research. 

It must suffice at present summarily to indicate and illustrate 
some of the principal charges to which such performances lay 
themselves open. 

To begin with—as for their purpose they must—such 
writers vastly exaggerate the achievements of science, and give 
it to be understood that she has taken entire possession of 
territories, on which, as she herself declares, she has not even 
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set her foot. Take, for example, the origin of life. It is 
constantly assumed that, however inscrutable this was in former 
days, it is now fully explained, on purely naturalistic principles, 
by the famous theory of Mr. Darwin.' But—even if we set 
aside the fact, that, as we know, the Darwinian theory does not 
now hold the authoritative position it once did—it is obvious 
to any one who understands what this theory is, that it has no 
bearing whatever, nor pretends to have any, upon the point in 
question ; and to this effect there is no more emphatic witness 
than Darwin himself. He on various occasions declared that 
he knew nothing, and never hoped to know anything, as to 
how life originated; that in his opinion no evidence, worth 
anything, has yet been brought for its mechanical production ; 
and that, for the present at least, the question seemed to him 
beyond the pale of science. 

No less mysterious, for the man of science, than the origin 
of life, is its nature. In the organic structures with which life, 
as we know it, is invariably associated, there is not to be found 
any chemicat element which is not also to be found in inorganic 
matter. Yet between the organic and inorganic is fixed a 
great gulf which science cannot attempt to bridge. As Professor 
Huxley tells us, our present state of knowledge furnishes no 
link between the living and the not living. So the evolutionist 
professor; but not so Mr. Edward Clodd, one of the most 
active amongst our popular scientists. “The origin of life,” 
he assures us,” “is not a more stupendous problem than the 
origin of water, it hides no profounder mystery than the lifeless: 
it is only a local and temporary arrest of the universal move- 
ment towards equilibrium,”’—which of course makes things 
clear to the meanest capacity. 

Thus, again, with the complex processes and apparatus which 
organic life involves ; nothing can be simpler, according to our 
“scientists,” than to account for them all. We have only to 
imagine what would have occurred if we had the direction— 
and there we are. Here are a few samples furnished by another 
author, extremely popular in his day, the late Mr. Grant Allen. 


1 See, for example, Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe, p. 92. Professor Haeckel 
is of course within his own department a scientific authority of the first class. But it 
is not from anything he has learnt in scientific investigation that he bases the 
doctrines which he proclaims in his Riddle of the Universe, and similar works, which 
are not taken seriously by any who can be styled scientific men, 

2 Story of Creation, p. 150. 
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A long-tailed reptile was to be developed into a short-tailed 
bird—*“ Accordingly the bones soon grew fewer in number and 
shorter in length, while feathers simultaneously arranged them- 
selves side by side on the terminal hump”—What could be 
easier? In like manner, a water-snail, pa/udina, was with equal 
facility transformed into a land-snail, cyclostoma. It took to 
living on dry land, “and so acquired the habit of producing 
lungs ”—which, we are assured, could easily be acquired by 
any soft-bodied animal like a snail. In the same fashion, but 
in the opposite direction, a land-buttercup took “to living pretty 
permanently in water,” and so became the water-crowfoot, the 
modifications of stem and leaves necessary to fit the plant for 
its altered circumstances, being of course forthcoming without 
further explanation. 

And all this is science! Rather, we should say, that no 
man having any knowledge of the matters whereof he discoursed 
so glibly, could possibly have uttered such absurdities. 

Another point to be noticed is the fondness of such writers 
and speakers for masking ignorance behind a shroud of mere 
words which convey no meaning to the reader or hearer: 
They do, in fact, the very thing for which we rightly condemn 
our pre-scientific ancestors. These were accustomed to explain 
the phenomena they witnessed, by mere phrases which signified 
nothing. If stones fell to earth, or flames flickered towards the 
sky, it was—said they—because “every element tends to its 
own sphere.” While if water rose in a pump, it was because 
“nature abhors a vacuum.” 

We have doubtless long ago got beyond explanations so 
manifestly futile, but does it not come to very much the same 
thing if we merely give a name to something which we do not 
understand, and then use the name as an explanation? When 
for example it is asked why a hen’s egg produces a chicken, and 
a duck’s egg a duckling, or an acorn an oak, our paper scientists 
reply that such products are due to “heredity,” and are produced 
by forces “inherent” in the germ from which they spring, which 
is supposed to solve the whole mystery. Unfortunately, however, 
the facts shrouded under such terms constitute the very mystery 
to be solved, and as Professor Huxley acknowledges, the genesis 
of every chick that we see hatched is as far beyond our com- 
prehension as that of the universe. “Heredity” is only a term 
conveniently expressing the truth set forth in the first chapter 
of Genesis, that like begets like, that creatures produce offspring 
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each after its own kind. As George Canning sang in the Anfz- 
Jacobin: 

We see, in plants, potatoes ’tatoes breed, 

Uncostly cabbage springs from cabbage seed, 

Lettuce to lettuce, leeks to leeks succeed : 

Nor e’er did cooling cucumbers presume 

To flower like myrtle, or like violets bloom. 


We do not need science to tell us that. But why or how it 
is brought about we know no more than in the days of Adam. 

As to “inherent” forces or potencies, it will be sufficient to 
guote an observation of the late Lord Grimthorpe’s. 

“The word ‘inherent’ passes with some people for an 
explanation, but unfortunately it is the very thing that wants 
explaining. ‘Inherent’ only means ‘sticking in,’ and nobody 
will doubt that if such a power once got into an atom of matter 
it would be likely to stay there. It is amazing that people in 
this boasting age of science should promulgate and accept such 
empty phrases for a solution of the problem of the origin of the 
laws of nature.” 

For a final example I will turn to the province of astro- 
nomy, in which again our friends are quite at home, while the 
immensity of the subject frequently inspires a magnificence of 
language which, even if not very intelligible, can hardly fail to 
be impressive. This, for instance, is how Mr. Clodd sets forth, 
as a scientifically verified truth, that the universe is an auto- 
matic self-sufficing piece of mechanism, which having started of 
itself, will continue going everlastingly, without any need of a 
Creator : 


The ultimate transference of all energy to the ethereal medium, 
involves the end of the existing state of things. But the ceaseless 
redistribution of matter, force-clasped and energy-riven, involves the 
beginning of another state of things. So the changes are rung on 
evolution and dissolution, on the birth and death of stellar systems— 
gas to solid, solid to gas, yet never quite the same—mighty rhythmic 
beats, of which the earth’s cycles and the cradles and graves of her 
children are minor rhythms. 


Another member of the school—one who is at present 
constantly in evidence—tells us with equal assurance that, 
astronomy having brought the evolution of the original cosmic 
nebula to a certain point, 


Other branches of science take up the tale and declare that the 
continued action of these same forces, and of others like them, has 
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resulted in . . . that “vital putrefaction of the dust” which we call 
living matter, and which has now continued the evolutionary advance 
so far as to result in the existence of man. Hence we believe that 
Newton, Shakespeare, and Beethoven were potential in that nebula, as 
were Kant and Laplace, whose destiny it was to advance and establish 
the nebular theory of their own and our origin.! 


With the confident utterances of these gentlemen it is 
instructive to compare the words of Sir David Gill, the 
distinguished Astronomer at the Cape of Good Hope, in his 
presidential address to the British Association the other day 
(July 31st) at Leicester. He too spoke of the stars, and the 
evidence furnished by spectrum analysis of cosmic processes in 
the realms of space. But the conclusion he draws is by no 
means that which we have just heard. “The stars,” he says, 
“are the crucibles of the Creator.” We have—he continues— 
arrived at the grand discovery that a great part of space, so far 
as we have visible knowledge of it, is occupied by two majestic 
streams of stars, travelling in opposite directions, and in the 
cryptograms of their spectra has been deciphered the amazing 
truth that the stars of both streams are alike in design, alike 
in chemical constitution, and alike in process of develop- 
ment. 

And what then? Whence have they all come? Are the 
hundreds of millions of stars we are able to observe, the sole 
occupants of space? Or are they but one small item in 
a vaster universe of which we have no knowledge? His 
answer is clear and unhesitating—“ We do not know.” 

And he goes on to indicate where alone the knowledge which 
transcends our own can be found. 

“ Canst thou,” he asks, “by searching find out God? Canst 
thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ?” 

Here we may stop. There are those, we know, who do not 
hesitate to rush in where angels fear to tread ; but enough 
has perhaps been said to show that it is not those whose know- 
ledge is greatest who take credit for knowing everything, nor is 
it they who are most ready to say in their heart, or upon our 


bookstalls, that there is no God. 
JOHN GERARD. 


1 Dr. C, W. Saleeby, Zvolution the Master-Key, p. 72. 
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NOTE. 


Since the foregoing paper was read at the Preston Conference, 
Mr. Edward Clodd has loudly complained through the public 
press that it grossly misrepresents him. It is disingenuous, he 
protests, to quote him as saying that 


The origin of life is not a more stupendous problem than the origin 
of water, and hides no profounder mystery than the lifeless, 


unless it be added that he likewise says, 


The ultimate cause which bringing lifeless bodies together gives 
living matter as the result is a profound mystery. 


He is thus represented, he complains, as a materialist, whereas 
in the very work quoted he thus explains himself : 

Dealing with processes, and not with the nature of things in them- 
selves, evolution is silent concerning any theories that may be formulated 
to justify man’s insatiate curiosity about the whence and the whither. 


With every desire to do Mr. Clodd the fullest justice, it is 
not very easy to discover the point of the grievance of which he 
makes so much. There can be no doubt, on his own admission, 
that he declares the origin of life to be no more mysterious 
than the origin of water, and it is equally clear that in making 
such an assertion, whatever he may have said elsewhere, he 
contradicts such men as Darwin and Huxley, according to 
whom the origin of life adds a fresh mystery to those presented 
by the inorganic world. And this, as will be seen, was the whole 
purpose of the quotation from his book. 

As to the charge of materialism, which term was not 
actually used of his doctrines, it appears incredible that he 
should repudiate it, for the whole scope and purport of his 
teaching is undoubtedly materialistic in the only intelligible 
sense of the word. He complains that he is represented as 
“attempting to find a purely mechanical explanation of the 
universe,” and there can be no question that this is exactly 
what he does. It is true that every now and then he acknow- 
ledges the limited extent of our knowledge, speaks of the 
impenetrable mysteries which surround us, and declares that 
beyond the bounds of the phenomenal we can neither affirm 
nor deny, but only confess ignorance. But, despite such 
avowals, ignorance is just what he never confesses. He speaks 
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throughout as if he knew all that had happened in the genesis 
of the universe, even far beyond the limits of the phenomenal, 
and he confidently presents his readers with an explanation of 
the production of everything, not excepting the soul of man, 
which is purely mechanical. 

Thus, he tells us that the universe—(or “that which is”)— 
is made up of matter and motion, and that, given these as its 
raw materials, the interaction of motion upon matter is sufficient 
to account for the totality of things—living and non-living 
alike : 

That, the nebulous stuff of which the universe is the product, 
held latent within its diffused vapours, not only the elements of 
which land and sea are built, but man and all his works: 

That, all which is, from fire-fused rock to the genius of man 
was wrapped up in primordial matter, with its forces and 
energies : 

That, thought and emotion have their antecedents in 
molecular changes in the matter of the brain, and are as 
completely within the range of causation and as capable of 
mechanical explanation as material phenomena: 

Finally, that, “The Story of Creation is shown to be the 
unbroken record of the evolution of gas into genius.” 

If this is not materialism, what is it? And how can a 
writer seek to shelter himself behind protestations of ignorance 
who claims to possess such knowledge as can justify all these 
dogmatic statements ? 

Mr. Clodd, moreover, declares that the charges made against 
his teachings are equally applicable to the master minds at whose 
feet he has sat. It is, however, the precise point of the charge 
that such is not the case, that the men who have a right to speak 
in the name of science make no pretence to such omniscience, 
and refrain from the confident assertions concerning matters 
about which nobody knows anything, of which those cited above 
are specimens. Sometimes they have gone further, and 
actually dencunced the doctrines thus put forward as scientific 
truths. A notable example is afforded by the theory of Force 
and Energy excogitated some years ago by Mr. Clodd in con- 
junction with his friend Grant Allen, in which he appears to 
take no little pride, for he still puts it prominently forward in 
his account of the genesis of the material universe, and makes 
his whole system of cosmic evolution depend upon it. The 
object of Messrs. Allen and Clodd was to reconstruct the 
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fundamental science of dynamics, which as bequeathed to us 
by Galileo and Newton, appeared to them unsatisfactory ; but 
anyone who has any knowledge of the subject, however 
elementary, must at once perceive that they have not 
comprehended its first principles. Of the theory which they 
elaborated, Sir Oliver Lodge, whose authority as a physicist 
is unimpeachable, pronounced ! that it is “simply an emanation 
of mental fog,” that “blunders and mis-statements abound on 
nearly every page,” and that there evidently are persons to whom 
ignorance of a subject offers no sufficient obstacle to the 
composition of a treatise upon it. 

Yet this precious theory Mr. Clodd, with even more than his 
wonted assurance, presents as an undoubted scientific truth. 


1 Nature, January 24, 1889. 
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It was Prometheus who first taught men the science of augury 
and of divination. He unfolded to them the significance of 
dreams, declared what inferences should be drawn from the 
flight or from the song of birds, and disclosed the issues 
foreboded to a journey by the signs the traveller encountered 
in its course. "Evodvor c¥pBoror is the phrase of A2schylus for 
these symbols ; and the wayfarer who threads his path through 
a certain old-world East Anglian village is struck by the 
frequency with which they flank the solitary, straggling street. 
No such grizzly portents have we here, however, as Livy might 
have described. You may search in vain for any gruesome 
Saracen’s Head or malformed Swan with Two Necks. Signs of 
dragons may, indeed, occasionally be met with, but Bulls and 
Horses, variously coloured, are perhaps the predominating 
figures. Of these, as befits a pastoral region, there are perfect 
droves, betokening peace and plenty. Such, in fact, is the 
tenour of the message conveyed by all our emblems, which, 
remarkable less for their quaintness than for their quantity, 
extend a never-failing welcome to man and beast—a distinction 
which, from time to time, becomes obscured, when the man has 
accepted the invitation. 

Nothing, to be sure, could less resemble the savage mountain- 
gorge where Prometheus was impaled than does this dull old 
neighbourhood, geographically (no less than morally) as flat as 
the sea from which it may have been reclaimed in the period of 
our Saxon forbears. Yet, so whimsical a thing is mental asso- 
ciation, that henceforward the village becomes bound up, 
Secpois adapuavtivois, with recollected fragments of that delight- 
ful old Greek fable, owing to the chance memory of the wayside 
symbols, which starts a train of musings, rambling as Io herself 
and fantastic as the incidents of her frenzied wanderings. The 
anecdote of the three old crones who had but an eye and a 
tooth between them—the Scythian nomads with their wicker 
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caravans—these memories are revived, like drooping passengers, 
at sight of some rural taverns ! 

Nor does imagination rest here. With the twofold thread of 
our meditations a third strand is speedily interwoven. For the 
rovings of the hapless Io curiously suggest the melancholy 
journey of another ill-fated heroine, to whom, as to /o vaga, 
peace comes at that long journey’s end. In each case the 
gloomy path is enlivened with pleasing diversions: Io must for 
a space have regained merriment at seeing the triplet of hags 
contending for possession of the solitary eye; and Little Nell 
momentarily forgot her trouble when Short and Codlin produced 
their puppet-box, or when Jerry brought out his performing 
dogs. How cheerful, too, was the roadway sign of “ The Three 
Jolly Sandboys”! How fragrant were the fumes wafted from 
that hostel, where the savoury mess of broth seethed in a giant 
cauldron ! 


“Tt’s a stew of tripe,” said the landlord, smacking his lips, “and 
cow-heel,” smacking them again, “and bacon,” smacking them once 
more, “and steak,” smacking them for the fourth time, “and peas, 
cauliflowers, new potatoes, and sparrow-grass all working up into one 
delicious gravy.” 


It would be difficult to choose between this generous 
compound and Thackeray’s noble tureen of Bouillabaise. The 
ballad of this “hotchpotch of all sorts of fishes” is incomparable; 
but Thackeray’s rival is seldom in happier mood than when 
writing of old country inns. Few men could have described 
them with such epic force and directness. Who would not fain 
linger with Tom Smart and with old John Willet in the respective 
snug little bars where those worthies found solace? What 
more goodly gathering of trenchermen could be convened than 
that of Solomon Pell and the coachmen who ate oysters at 
“The George and Vulture”? or what cause is there for wonder 
at the reluctance of Stiggins to forsake his steaming pine-apple 
rum at “ The Markis o’ Granby”? 

Recruited by their sojourn at “The Jolly Sandboys,” Nell and 
her grandfather again take to the road. We find them after- 
wards tarrying at the village school, where the kind-hearted 
usher took pity on the footsore wanderers. This episode is 
perhaps the most charming in the whole narrative: we part 
from the good old schoolmaster as from a friend, endeared 
though he is by the intimacy and charity of only a few hours ; 
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and it is with genuine joy and gratitude that we again are 
allowed to hand over the little traveller to the good Samaritan, 
when life has well-nigh ebbed from her struggling limbs upon 
the road. 

Talking of schoolmasters, Prometheus well deserves to be 
accounted the patron of their brotherhood. He it was who 
inaugurated the familiar scheme of the “ Three R’s” : 


‘ ‘ > ‘ » Ld 
kau pv apOpov eoxov codiurpatwv 
eEnipov adbrois, ypappatwv te cvvOéceis. 


On these simple beginnings he based a curriculum extensive as 
that of Squeers at Dotheboys Hall : 

Bpaxet 88 piOw ravra cvdAAnBdnv pdbe 

maga téxvat Bporoiow éx Ipoynbéws. 


Since réyvy, in Aristotle’s definition, is “eruernun mounrixn, or 
science applied to useful purposes, one is better enabled to 
appreciate the sagacity of the Yorkshire pedagogue, who first 
acquainted his pupils with the correct spelling of “ bot-tin-ney,” 
and then dismissed them to weed his garden. The botany of 
Prometheus was likewise eminently practical. He taught men 
the use of herbs, for want of which, in the graphic phrase of 
Eschylus, they were “shrivelling up” (éoxé\XovTo). Lastly, as 
we have seen, the Fire-Filcher instructed mortals in symbolical 
interpretation. In doing so he could scarcely have foreseen, 
seer though he was, the use to which, in the irony of fate, that 
art was destined to be put in reading between the lines of his 
own history ; nor, when he expounded what omens haruspices 
were to discern in the appearance of livers, could he have 
repressed his dismay had it been revealed to him what ingenious 
explanation of his own “liver-trouble” was hereafter to be 
given to mankind in The Wisdom of the Ancients. Hear the 
Sage of Verulam unriddle the Promethean allegory : 


But it would be worth the Labour to consider how elegantly and 
proportionably this Fable doth delineate two Conditions ; or (as I may 
say) two Tables of Examples of Human Life, under the Persons of 
Prometheus or Epimetheus ; for they that are of Epimetheus’ Sect are 
improvident. . . . But they that are Prometheus’ Scholars are Men 
endued with Prudence. . . . But to these their good Properties, they 
have also annexed, that they deprive themselves and defraud their 
Genius of many lawful Pleasures and divers Recreations, and (which ts 
worse) they vex and torment themselves with Cares and Troubles and 
intestine Fears; for being chained to the Pillar of Necessity, they are 
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afflicted with innumerable Cogitations (which, because they are very swift, 
may be fitly compared to an Eagle), and those griping, and as it were 
gnawing and devouring the Liver, unless sometimes, as it were, by 
Night, it may be they get a little Recreation, and ease of Mind; but 
so, as that they are again suddenly assaulted with fresh Anxieties and 
Fears. 


So much for what may be called the Liver-and-Bacon 
hypothesis: to such extravagant lengths will commentators 
travel. Might not the Greek legend be as plausibly and 
profitably reduced to the matter-of-fact account of a dyspeptic 
bout, graphically described by its symptoms and sensations? 
No convenient equivoque, to be sure, is forthcoming, in the 
Greek, to warrant us in pronouncing that the stake in the 
victim’s middle was in reality a rump-steak ; but the distress 
ascribed to its agency might be understood as the pangs 
following upon a surfeit of beef. Prometheus, let it be supposed, 
abstracted and devoured a huge slice from a heifer. In revenge 
for this outrage, the residuary portion of the maimed animal 
appeared tc him in his dreams ; hence Io is represented as only 
half a cow. Another distressing incident of the same nightmares 
was a gnawing pain in the region of the liver. That these pangs 
were not caused by the inroad of any bird of prey upon that 
organ is attested by the fact of the latter having been found, 
each morning, to be unimpaired—or, as the fable figuratively 
expresses it, renewed. If those who drink too deeply can “see 
snakes,” why may not those who eat too heartily “feel eagles” ? 
Is it presumptuous to hope that the plain, blunt man in the 
street will find this reading of the legend of Prometheus more 
plausible, and not less profitable, than the far-fetched allegory of 
Lord Bacon? 

To-day, however, the man in the street (literally, ze street, 
as our monocular friend Squeers is said to have had “literally, 
a malevolent eye”) is in no mood for such paltry and frivolous 
speculations. For it is Sunday afternoon, and the judicial 
peripatetic is bending all his faculties of mind, it may be, on 
the composition of a homily which he is to preach this evening 
at some conventicle. For Dissenters are numerous in the 
neighbourhood ; their chapels, scattered at intervals along the 
street, are only less frequent than the temples, aforesaid, of 
Dionysus, amongst which they are interspersed; and some of 
the congregations are addressed not unusually, if, indeed, not 
invariably, by one or other of their own members. Doth 
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Boanerges lack a text? If so, the wayside symbols may 
furnish a theme for want of a better. The chief signs or 
landmarks along life’s roadway are what are called red-letter 
days; days that concentrate in themselves the fragrant memories 
of whole periods ; days around which others cling and cluster. 
We have our epoch-making days, when we registered some 
noble resolve, or turned over some new leaf; when we parted 
with an evil associate picked up on the road, or broke with 
some bad habit, or started painfully upon a new course of 
conduct. Have those resolutions been forgotten, or those 
endeavours abated? If so, let us go back, in memory to the 
finger-posts, and retrace our steps from them once more. 

Again, there are the birthdays. As we grow older these are 
merely milestones; but in the blithesome days of childhood 
they are veritable wayside inns, where we may call for birth- 
day cakes and ale without having to pay the reckoning. The 
protest of teetotallers and the dread of arsenic shall not rob 
that one day’s enjoyment. Birthdays come but once a year, 
and not having as yet learnt to walk vigorously, we need these 
halts during the early part of life’s journey: c’est le premier pas 
qui cofte. But as we advance further, the hostels are less 
frequent, nor can they yield us any longer the old delight. 
We have grown d/asés, and the daintiest morsels and choicest 
champagne afford us less relish than did the old homely treats. 
Nothing can bring us enjoyment but our own resource from 
within ourselves, as a pile of blankets fails to warm the chill- 
blooded sleeper whose own inherent heat is unequal first to 
filling them with the warmth he is to re-absorb from them. 
Happiness, says Goldsmith, springs from our constitution, not 
from our circumstances ; and that more recent Oliver, the oracle 
At the Breakfast Table, declares, similarly, that “we may carry 
happiness into our state, but must not expect to find it there.” 
Henceforth, the birthday-cakes must be of our own providing— 
a frugal snack or sandwich to munch contentedly whilst we 
rest a brief space upon the milestones. ‘“ D n the beef!” 
exclaimed Clive Newcome. “No, no, Clivy,” corrected the 
pleading old Colonel ; “ denedicti benedicamus.” Enough is as 
good as a feast ; let us be thankful that the beef, though cold, is 
yet sufficient ; thankful, too, that we can spare from our plenty 
a mouthful for the ragged wayfarer, less blest than ourselves, 
who eyes us hungrily as he slouches past. 

The picnic ended, the pipe is pulled out and kindled. The 
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author, indeed, who has just been cited, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
in literal earnest allows the pipe to be the old man’s plaything— 
the toy of second childhood. How strangely does old age 
resemble the earlier infancy! Heaven tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb, and helps those who have grown unable, as it helps 
those who have not yet learned, to help themselves. The old 
man has lost that self-resource which the child has yet to gain ; 
but how eagerly and gratefully he enters into the enjoyment of 
outward trifles! How closely he crouches over the fire in July 
to draw from it that warmth which his own dwindling store of 
bodily heat is unable to furnish forth in his life’s December ! 
How rapturously he mumbles and puffs at the calumet in his 
toothless jaws, which replaces the rubber mouthpiece of his 
childhood’s sucking-bottle! Other tastes, to be sure, have 
faded in him which the urchin has yet to acquire; and the boy 
has many faculties to develop which now are palsied in the 
veteran. Compensation comes, however, in the absence of ennui, 
and in the simple zest and gratitude for small favours, which is 
Nature’s pension to the old folk who have borne the heat and 
burthen of the day.’ A happy birthday, and happy, if not many, 
returns of it to all of them! Open again the wayside inns, and 
let us be at the cost of those tiny comforts which cheer the final 
stages ere the last grey stone is reached whereon the full tale of 
years—the long mileage of the life now travelled—stands 
recorded, and the three solemn letters are graven that pray for 


everlasting rest. 
THOMAS MORE WATERTON. 








A Startling Adventure in Algeria. 


— p—— 


THE morning train from Algiers at the Blidah station, just in 
time for the second déjeuner. This we dégustate, as the French 
say, in the open air, under the awning of the best restaurant we 
can find in the main street, a dreary, characterless thoroughfare, 
with no local colour to enliven it. A few Arabs stalk solemnly 
by, with a sort of “ Othello’s occupation gone” look about them, 
shouting out hoarse gutturals from under their haiks. Then 
we spend an hour in the glorious orange groves that surround 
the town. The fruit is fast approaching maturity, shining like 
clusters of gold in their green setting. 

We are on our way to visit the celebrated “Gorge of the 
Chiffa,” one of the wonders of Algeria, which is perhaps more 
varied than any district in the north of Africa. Many were the 
warnings we had had in Algiers before starting. We were 
told how unsafe was the route for a solitary pedestrian. The 
proprietor of the hotel, with a preternaturally solemn face, 
sketched for our benefit, in the very darkest colours, a very 
fancy picture of predatory natives, wild beasts, and sundry other 
dangers by flood and field. But the “mad Englishman,” as 
doubtless they dubbed him, persisted in his idea, and departed 
amid a chorus of prophetic evil. 

The clocks were striking one as we tramped out of Blidah 
along the wide, white, and exceedingly straight road that leads 
towards the mountains, beyond which lies Medeah, where 
we fondly hope to make our night-quarters. It was terribly 
hot. Though late in October, the sun shone from a cloudless 
sky with almost tropical force. Shade there was practically none. 
Why will our French friends persist in lining their roads with 
those everlasting poplars which haven’t a single useful or 
artistic feature to recommend them? 

We were lightly equipped for a two days’ ramble. A 
pedestrian, if he studies his comfort, should learn to compress 
his zmpedimenta, Not that we could quite rival the Yankee, 
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who replied to the waiter’s inquiry as to his baggage: “ Thanks, 
it’s only a comb.” Our intention is to saunter slowly through 
the gorge, and to catch the coach for Medeah, due to arrive 
there an hour before nightfall. Soon we arrive before the huge 
rocky buttresses, looking like some titanic gateway, forming the 
entrance to the pass. It rather reminds one of that to the 
“Via Mala,” on the Thusis side of the Grisons; but all these 
grand defiles have much the same family likeness, and one 
description holds good for nearly all of them. How we hailed 
the delightful wealth of shade that we found within. The well- 
engineered. road, now free from dust, no longer kept its 
monotonous straight course, but with many a curve followed 
the meanderings of the Chiffa river, which we could hear 
roaring in its rocky bed hundreds of feet below. Here and 
there the walls of rock rose too abruptly to allow much 
vegetation to cling to their precipitous sides, but for the most 
part the sides were more sloping, and were clothed with 
luxuriant masses of trees, festooned with flowering creepers 
nestling in the nooks and crannies. A few hundred yards 
further we came to where a winter torrent from the heights 
above had outlined its track downwards. In the summer the 
torrent as a rule dries up, but owing to the recent heavy rains 
a tiny stream of water still remained in the channel, and cooled 
us with its feathery spray. A rough bridge crossed its course, 
the wooden parapet making a pleasant seat whence the eye 
could follow the defile in its windings. 

Many were the delightful halts we indulged in during that 
wonderful afternoon’s ramble. Deeper and deeper we advanced 
into the bowels of the land, and we seemed now to be literally 
hidden away from the outer world by the everlasting hills, and 
how picturesque were the mountain masses that hemmed us in. 
Not like the flat-topped monotonous ranges of our Scandinavian 
travel. Here some mighty cataclysm of nature had split them 
up into steep scarped precipices, and a wealth of overhanging 
jagged pinnacles, which seemed as though a touch would hurl 
them down upon us. 

It was a perfect picture of still life. Nature, against her wont, 
was here inanimate and without movement. Not a sign of man 
or beast was within our ken, or even the twitter of a bird to be 
heard, the only sound, and that a faint one, being the murmur 
of the Chiffa’s waters as they crept seawards in their deep, 
rocky bed. 
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We were disturbed from the last of these rests, which had 
indeed nearly become a siesta, by the clatter of hoofs, and ina 
cloud of dust two Arabs, enveloped in their white dournous, rode 
up. More for an excuse to air our few words of Arabic, we rose, 
and saluted them with a salaam aletkum. We pronounced it, 
no doubt, badly enough, but they seemed to understand us, and 
repeated it gravely, looking at us the while with curious eyes. 
But our conversation did not progress. They poured out a 
torrent of gutturals on us of which we didn’t understand an 
atom. So we tried them in French, and found that the better 
mounted of the two could understand a little and reply in 
monosyllables to our inquiries as to distances. Just as they 
were leaving us we suddenly remembered that we had in our 
knapsacks a rich assortment of jewelry (real Brummagem) 
that we had provided ourselves with as presents for the juvenile 
natives. So we thought we would see what these unsophisticated 
Arabs thought of them. The effect exceeded our expectations. 
Had they been real children they could not have displayed 
more delight as they gazed with wondering eyes on our box of 
treasure. Their pleasure was increased tenfold when, taking 
out a couple of rings, we placed them on the two grimy fingers 
promptly held out to us. For a moment they were lost in 
speechless admiration as the false brilliants flashed in the sun. 
Then, giving us a frantic hand-shake, and pouring out a torrent 
of Arabic, they dashed off at the best speed of their chargers, 
and were speedily lost to sight round a curve of the road. Our 
first idea was a rapid one of suspicion. Arabs, as a rule, are only 
“indifferent honest,” and we fancied that, tempted by our display, 
they wanted to possess themselves of our stock of glittering 
baubles. It was hardly with a mind altogether at ease that we 
neared the motionless figure of the horseman. We were without 
any means of defence, while we perceived that our friend was 
girt about with the usual complement of lethal weapons that 
Easterns never travel without. Our fears were fortunately 
ill-founded. The intentions of “Ben Azim,” or whatever was 
the name of his tribe, were strictly honourable. When we came 
alongside, he smole a smile that was child-like and bland, 
which at once set our minds at ease. Then he pointed to his 
mount, and made signs for us to get up behind him. We did 
not long hesitate. There was a spice of romantic novelty about 
such a ride that was irresistible. He pushed towards us the deep 
Moorish stirrup to serve as a mounting-block, and in another 
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instant we were en croupe, holding on to the white dournous of 
our dusky cavalier. The quaint nature of the situation had its 
hold on us. Here were we, one of the hated gzaours, sitting 
behind a man who a few years earlier would have thought it a 
religious duty to make his dagger and our heart’s best blood 
speedily acquainted. And our surroundings gave an additional 
charm to the situation. The pass had grown narrower, the 
rocks above us higher and more precipitous, and the torrent 
below almost lost to sound and sight. Just a strip of blue sky 
was visible overhead, the silence only disturbed by the clatter of 
our hoofs on the iron-bound road. We should have been quite 
happy had we been minus the sense of smell, for there was no 
disguising the fact that our companion could hardly be accepted 
as an exponent of the “odours of Araby the blest.” He 
exhaled, in fact, a concentrated essence of nastiness truly 
Oriental, and we had at last to hold on tightly with one hand 
and turn the other for the nonce into a nose-clip. So for miles 
we swept along at a gentle canter, comfortable as if seated in 
the easiest of arm-chairs, save for the trial to our olfactories. 
Our talk was of the smallest. Yusuf, as we soon discovered was 
his nom de baptéme, or rather de circoncision, soon arrived at the 
end of his French tether, and had to limit his communications 
to monosyllables when anything unusual attracted our notice. 
The gorge soon began to widen out, giving us peeps into the 
foot-hills, where we could see flocks of sheep and goats grazing 
on the grassy slopes tended by Arab shepherds, looking like 
pictures taken from the Old Testament. 

Suddenly the sharp rat-tat of a drum broke upon the still 
air, and in a green oasis, with a wealth of shade, we came upon 
an encampment of French soldiers. The lines of bell tents 
shone rosy white against the already setting sun. Drill was 
over and the little red-legged warriors were enjoying the sweets 
of repose after the labours of the day. Our appearance created 
a decided sensation. It didn’t happen to them every day to 
see a European and an Arab riding cheek by jowl on the same 
horse, but their wonder soon ceased when they saw it was only 
one of those mad English, capable in their eyes of any eccentri- 
city. They gave us a hearty cheer, however, as we passed by 
the smoking and chatting groups. One lively spirit held out 
to us a bottle and implored us in raucous tones to arvreter, 
rolling his r’s theatrically as only a Frenchman can. Yusuf, 
however, showed no inclination to pull up. Gaul and Arab as 
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a rule are like oil and water, and for my own part I was glad 
to get by so easily. A few hundred yards further on, however, he 
came to a halt and pulled up his horse, weary with its double 
burden, on to its haunches. Just here a stony mule-track left 
the main road and ran up the steep slopes, overhung by thickets 
of prickly cactus, the luscious fruit of which was now ripening 
in its sheath. Far away in front we could see Yusuf’s companion 
on his way to the distant village, or rather collection of huts, 
where the two, no doubt, dwelt. Yusuf turned in his saddle and 
pointed up to the dwellings of his tribe; then he touched us 
lightly on the breast with an eloquent look that told what he 
wished to convey almost more forcibly than words could have 
done. It said plainly, “Come and pay us a visit in our mountain 
eyrie and partake of Arab hospitality ;” and for the moment 
we were almost on the point of accepting the frank invitation. 
It was second thoughts that unhappily prevailed. Suddenly there 
flashed across our mind’s eye all that we had ever heard of 
Arab treachery. We seemed to see ourselves despoiled of our 
goods and chattels, if not of our lives, by a herd of greedy 
barbarians, or at the best passing an uncomfortable night in 
a filthy gourbi with most undesirable bed-fellows, after a 
debauch on sour cous-cous or some similar abomination. The 
loyalty of an Arab to his guest—to one who has broken bread 
with him, was at that time a sealed book to us, and so it was 
that our vague fears of an imaginary danger robbed us of a 
unique experience. So our reply to Yusuf was to spring to 
earth from our elevated perch, and shaking our own head and 
his hand, proceed once more on our walk. A few minutes later 
and we were in front of the little hotel that stands at the entrance 
of a lateral valley, down whose picturesque bed gurgles a 
picturesque stream called 4 ruitsseau de singes (the brook of 
monkeys). Its steep sides were densely clothed with fine 
timber, affording splendid cover among their branches for a 
colony of monkeys. They belong to the species known as 
Macaques, which is confined almost entirely to Asia. This 
Algerian variety differs from its Indian congeners by being 
absolutely tailless, and it is very curious to trace the gradual 
shortening of the caudal appendage among this species from 
the bonnet monkey of Southern India with a two foot tail to 
the pig-tailed species possessing a mere stump, which have a 
wide habitat from Burmah to Japan. These mago¢s, as they are 
popularly called, or in scientific parlance, macacus innuus, are the 
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same race that have for generations, probably from the Moorish 
invasion, inhabited the rock of Gibraltar, the one solitary Euro- 
pean locality where monkeys exist in freedom. For the last fifty 
years the Government has had them strictly preserved. A 
census has been regularly taken of their numbers, which varies 
from year to year, never however exceeding twenty to thirty. 
Once or twice they have had to be saved from extinction 
by the importation of fresh specimens from Africa. 

An officer writing to the Fe/d (1880), gives a most interesting 
account of their habits and life on the Rock. 


They are marvellous climbers, and when a fight occurs it is surprising 
to witness the rapidity with which they will follow an offender down the 
stupendous precipice of the eastern face, tumbling one after another, 
and catching at bits of bush or projecting ledges, they descend hundreds 
of feet in a few moments. 


The landlord of the Chiffa Hotel, however, did not seem to 
appreciate them ; they were decidedly in his eyes not “ paying 
guests,” Many were the attempts he had made to cultivate a 
garden round his house. 

He had fenced it off with what to humans would have been 
an impenetrable hedge of prickly pear, but the apes were too 
clever for him, and in spite of all the pains taken to exclude 
them they managed to find their way in at some weak point. 
We were not lucky to catch sight of them in their forest 
fastness, but we heard them in the distance rattling among the 
tree-tops, and saw signs of the mischief they had wrought only 
the day before—a vazzia among Monsieur’s ripe melons having 
been successfully carried out. We now found that Medeah was 
some ten or twelve miles ahead of us. But the short autumnal 
day was fast drawing to a close. The sun’s last rays were 
burnishing the opposite hills, and we were almost tempted to 
take up our night’s quarters here. But we had made up our 
mind to get as far as Medeah, and we didn’t like our scheme 
to “gang a-gley.” So finding that the diligence there was due 
in another hour we pushed on, hoping to get to the end of the 
gorge ere we were overtaken. Soon after starting the defile 
narrowed again, and in the dim light the overhanging cliffs 
looked down on us grim and threatening. The twilight came 
rapidly on—in these climates it is not the lingering, poetical 
gloaming of our own land, but falls swiftly like a curtain. And 
so it got darker and darker in the shadow of the pass, and soon 
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the white highway in front was the sole guide for our faltering 
footsteps. But the evening glow still lingered brightly on the 
heights above. It was like looking up at the outer world from 
the depths of a well. There was no sign of the coach, although 
the time had long gone by for its appearance. All at once at 
a sharp bend of the road we stopped short as a strange weird 
sound reached our ears. Our first thought was: “that lumber- 
ing diligence at last,” but the idea was at once dismissed. It 
was totally unlike the rumble of wheels. We could not at first 
locate it. It seemed so vague and impalpable, around us, 
beneath us, and finally above us, for now there was a rushing 
tremor in the tree-tops like the first approach of a storm-wind, 
This gradually increased into a riving, crashing roar like the 
grinding of a thousand of tree trunks one against the other, and 
then followed an awful blood-curdling shriek like the fabled 
mandrake was supposed to give, as if some gigantic force were 
rending them up by the roots. Our eyes were riveted on a 
projecting wooded point high in air, where this infernal clamour 
seemed to be principally located. Against the western light 
the lines of tall trunks were silhouetted, their tops were mixed 
up in a fiercely-waving mass of foliage, while it sounded as 
though an army of woodmen were hacking away savagely with 
their axes below. As we gazed, the mass slowly, but with an 
ever-increasing motion, changed its position, and tottered to 
its fall: chaos was in an instant let loose, for with a deafening 
roar the entire mountain-side began to slide down into the 
valley. Never shall we forget the awful sensation of those next 
few minutes. In the dim light nothing could be distinctly 
seen, we could only guess at what was taking place by the 
terrible convulsion of nature and the accompanying din of the 
elements. The air was full of a fearful clamour as the relentless 
landslide, with its millions of tons of earth and rock, crashed its 
way downwards. In the track of the avalanche the trees 
cracked like the stems of a thousand pipes. The hurricane 
caused by the sudden displacement of air now nearly swept us 
off our feet, but in reality proved our salvation. For, forced 
onwards by its impetus, we swiftly covered the short distance 
that lay between us and safety. It was not till we had turned 
the sharp angle of the road that we felt secure. Looking back 
a dark mass seemed to have filled up the valley, and the spot 
where we had stood was covered a hundred feet deep with 
débris, Comparative stillness had supervened, but the echoes 
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still reverberated in the pent-up space, and now and again a 
fresh fall of earth could be heard thundering down in the 
distance. We stood in an agony of terror and indecision, 
undecided what todo. Ahead of us the pass seemed clear, and 
no fall as far as we could see had taken place in that direction. 
So with fear and dread, feeling as though we were taking our 
life in our hands, we went forward. By this time it had become 
nearly pitch dark, and we had almost to grope our way. Oh! 
that terrible walk, it seemed as though it would never end. 
The slightest sound, every movement in the trees above our 
heads thrilled us with the dread that another earth-slide was 
beginning, and that nothing could save us. But we felt that 
our only chance was to gain the outlet of the pass where it 
widened into the plain : there, and there alone, should we be in 
safety. So with trembling steps and slow, for all our courage 
had long since oozed out of our finger ends, we crept along that 
dark way. We felt that Providence had been good to us, for 
had we been only a few yards farther back on the track 
nothing could have saved us. So yard by yard we ran the 
gauntlet of our fears, our thoughts now and again running on 
the fate of the diligence and its passengers, who must have been 
close behind us. At last we could perceive by a distinct 
lightening of the gloom above that a break in the cliffs was at 
hand, and then we could guess rather than see that a wide open 
space which looked like cultivated land surrounded us. Then— 
oh! blissful sight—a dim light glimmered from what on nearer 
approach we could see was some sort of low building. 

“How far that little candle throws its beams,” we joyfully 
repeated, as we made our way to the closed doorway, soon to 
be opened to our vigorous knocking. It proved to be the 
primitive dwelling of a lately-arrived settler, farming a few 
hectares of land and turning an additional honest penny by 
keeping a roadside inn. By this honest man and his wife we 
were at once made at home. The fatted calf, in the shape of a 
succulent porker, had that afternoon been sacrificed, and the 
cabin was soon redolent with the.savoury odours of a most 
satisfactory supper. Over a bottle or two of native wine, on 
which one could even get “ forrader,” we soon forgot the dangers 
we had passed. Our host, who bore us company, congratulated 
us on our escape, but was not in the least astonished at the 
cause. Landslips were common events in the gorge after a 
heavy rainfall, and for the last few weeks before our arrival 
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there had beefi an incessant downpour. He seemed mightily 
unconcerned at the danger to the coach. They had had several 
narrow shaves during the last year or two, but ces gens-da, mine 
host cynically remarked, “have nine lives like the cats.” 

The next morning we were up betimes, for the excitement 
of the night had made our slumbers fitful. Early as it was 
we found a group of roadmen on the duvetie, discussing an 
aperitif in view of the heavy work that lay before them. We 
were relieved to hear of the safety of the diligence, and that 
no lives had been lost. Two of the party had with some 
difficulty clambered to the other side, and described the fall as 
the most tremendous one there had been for many a year. It 
would take weeks to clear away the débris, but a detachment of 
Sapeurs from the camp had been at work since daylight making 
a temporary road for carriages to pass over. We gave up our 
idea of going on to Medeah. We had had quite enough of 
La Chiffa and its wonderful gorge to last us for some time, and 
felt that we could breathe freer when once again in the plains. 
The post-cart, on its way to Blidah, soon after passed, and the 
driver, with whom we discussed a petit verre, offered us the seat 
at his side. We found to our surprise that we were barely a 
kilometre away from the scene of the catastrophe, but owing to 
the sharp curve in the road, we could see nothing of it till we 
turned the corner. Then it broke on us in all its hideous 
reality. The picturesque defile, barely three hundred yards in 
width, had been turned into a veritable valley of desolation. 
The top of the cliff to our left had been rent away, leaving a 
huge, unsightly scar, and the mass of earth and rock stretched 
at an angle of 45 to 50° well nigh to the foot of the opposite 
side of the pass. And we, but for the mercy of God, might at 
this moment have been buried fathoms deep under the wreck. 
We dismounted when we came to the rough track that had been 
already levelled. The active little figures of the Sapeurs were 
busily at work with spade and mattock. It was a sharp ascent, 
and the postman had to drag energetically at his steed while the 
vehicle bumped and bounded over the inequalities of the ground. 
As we followed, each step of our via dolorosa had for us a 
painful interest. At times we sank up to our ankles in the soft 
loamy soil, and now and again tripped over the tree-tops 
that protruded from the surface. 

We found at the Chiffa Hotel several of the diligence 
passengers whose journey had been cut short by the earth-slide. 
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They had luckily been detained by a broken trace, but like 
ourselves, they had the narrowest of escapes. They were not 
positive witnesses of the downfall, but they heard the terrible 
roar in front, and surmised at once what had happened. Just 
as we were again starting, an infantry Colonel drew us on one 
side, and begged of us to do him a little favour. His wife lay 
indisposed at Algiers, and he feared that if the news of this 
accident reached her ears suddenly it might do her a mischief. 
Would we therefore call on her and assure her of her 
husband’s safety, a commission we executed in due course, and 
the next day saw us on a Messagerie steamer, on our way to 


Marseilles. 
J. S. SHEPARD. 














The Monk's Message. 


.. » Dare I say, 
No spirit ever broke the band, 
That stays him from the native land 
Where first he walked when claspt in clay ? 


In Memoriam. 


THE roses were running riot over the old Rectory garden, 
and peeping in at the gabled windows in perfumed clusters of 
pink and crimson and creamy white. And the Rector’s son 
was leaning against the ancient sun-dial in front of the low 
creeper-covered house, asking himself whether he was awake 
or in a dream. It had all happened so suddenly. He had 
strolled outside the Rectory in an idle purposeless fashion, 
lifted the latch of the churchyard gate, and entered the old 
Norman church which attracted so many sightseers to this 
out-of-the-way village of Silton, in Blankshire. He had been 
at Oxford, and abroad, and this was the first time he had visited 
his home for more than two years. He had altered in many 
ways, but the place had stood still; it was the same remote 
sleepy hollow as ever, but—yes, there was a different atmos- 
phere somehow about the church. He had felt it the moment 
he came into it, and it affected him in a manner it had never 
done before. He had walked up the nave and stood for an 
instant before the altar and beside the quaint low door leading 
to what had once been the sacristy in the days of Catholic 
England, and there, in the soft gloaming of that June evening 
he had seen 

“Cyril! Cyril!” 

The girlish voice roused him from his reflections, and looking 
round he saw his cousin Marjorie running towards him, a 
radiant vision in a white frock, with roses at her breast. 

“TI have been looking for you everywhere,” she began. 
“TI have been wanting to ask you about it all day, only I was 
half afraid to mention the subject before your people in case 
they might not like it talked about. Do tell me, is it true?” 
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She looked up at him, her red lips parted and her eyes 
shining. 

“Is what true?” asked Cyril with a smile—the sort of smile 
one bestows upon an eager, questioning child. “Girls,” as the 
young undergraduate himself was wont to express the fact, had 
never “counted for much” in Cyril’s life, but this somewhat 
remote cousin seemed to belong to a different type to that 
of the “Society” young women he had danced with at the 
Oxford balls, and played bridge with on the Continent. And 
then she was a Catholic, and just now he was rather interested 
in the ancient Faith. 

“Why,” began Marjorie in a lowered voice in answer to his 
last question, “I mean about the monk who is said to appear in 
Cousin James’ church.” 

“How did you hear anything about it?” asked Cyril 
abruptly. 

“Oh, an old woman told me yesterday. She seems to have 
lived here for centuries, more or less, and knows the quaintest 
stories. You.have the most delightful old women in this part of 
the world, certainly.” 

“Well, what did she tell you?” 

Marjorie glanced at him, wondering at the change in his 
manner. 

“ She said the church was haunted by a ghost, a man with a 
black hood, so she described him, and I was awfully interested 
because She paused suddenly, and the colour came to her 
cheeks. 

“Well, why did it interest you especially ? ” 

“Oh, well, do you see, it was a Catholic church originally,” 
said Marjorie, hesitatingly, “and the ghost, as the old woman 
called it; was probably a soul in Purgatory, one of the monks, 
perhaps, who lived and died here a long time ago. We don’t 
think alike on these subjects, I know, and I daresay you will 
laugh at me, but—I don’t care. I am sure that is what it is,” 
she ended, with a little defiant toss of her head. Cyril looked at 
her in silence. 

“ What exactly do you mean by Purgatory ?” he said. 

“Purgatory is a place of suffering, where those who have 
died in venial sin are detained until they have expiated their 
guilt,” returned Marjorie, promptly. She was rather taken aback 
by his question, having imagined that he would have turned her 
belief into ridicule. 
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“And you think they are allowed to—oh, well, revisit the 
glimpses of the moon?” asked Cyril, with an attempt at his 
usual light manner. 

“One has heard cases of their returning to ask for prayers. 
Their time of probation can be shortened by prayer, you 
know.” 

Cyril raised his eyes from the motto on the old sun dial, “I 
only mark the sunny hours,” and fixed them on the girl’s face, 
She believed what she said, evidently, and how it must simplify 
matters and life generally to be able to believe like that. 

“And do you suppose this individual in the hood wants 
prayers? You are the only person he would be likely to get 
them from here, so it’s not much use his haunting Silton 
now-a-days. Or perhaps he doesn’t know that times have changed 
here ?” 

“He may be undergoing his Purgatory here, for all we 
know,” remarked Marjorie. “And he does not appear to 
everyone ; Betty said very few people had seen him. There is a 
veil between us and the spiritual world, and I think there are 
some people who can, or who are allowed, to see more clearly 
than others. Those, for instance, who cultivate their higher 
nature, who don’t grovel on the earth, in fact,” she ended, witha 
laugh. 
“T should think in that case you would stand a pretty fair 
chance of seeing him,” said Cyril. “Shall we go and look for 
him after dinner ?” 

Marjorie hesitated. 

“You won’t laugh about it? You will come in the proper 
spirit ?” 

The expression of Cyril’s face changed as he leant towards 
her. “I shall not laugh,” he said gravely, “ because I—I hardly 
know whether you will believe me, but, Marjorie, 1 have seen 


the monk!” 
“Oh! Cyril! Really? When? I am so glad. Tell me 


all about it.” 

And there in the perfumed garden, in the stillness of the 
June evening, Cyril told her how he had wandered into the 
church, had felt as though an invisible presence was very near 
to him, and how, as he stood by the low sacristy door, he had 
seen for one fleeting instant something that looked like a cowled 
figure. “It came and vanished in a second,” he said, “and 
afterwards I felt I must have imagined the whole thing until 
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you began to tell me of Betty’s ghost; then it struck me that 
possibly it might not have been an optical delusion after all. 
But it seems incredible, ghosts don’t walk in the twentieth 
century, and even if they did, why should I have seen it?” 

Marjorie shot a swift look at him from under her lashes, 
as though wondering how he would take what she was going 
to say. 

“I think you were allowed to see him,” she said slowly, 
“ because you are beginning to believe, Cyril.” 

Cyril started. It was the first time he had heard his own 
private impression put into words, and he experienced a decided 
shock. Was it possible? he asked himself. If so, it would 
account for many things. 

“1 know a man at Oxford,” he said, “a rattling good fellow, 
too, and he is a Catholic. We have had several talks together 
lately, and that may have something to do with it.” 

And then he broke off with an embarrassed laugh. “You 
are the first woman I have ever talked to on these sort of 
subjects, little girl. I wonder why it is?” 

Marjorie ffushed. “Oh, it is because I am a Catholic, and,” 
she hesitated for a moment, “I have been making a novena for 
you lately to the Holy Souls.” 

“The deuce—I mean, why did you do that?” exclaimed 
Cyril. “And what is a novena? Sounds like a nine days’ 
penance! I say, Marjorie, I believe you have been invoking 
spirits from the vasty deep, and this gentleman in the cowl is 
the result.” 

He spoke lightly, but underneath the assumed levity of 
his words and manner there lurked the feeling that unseen 
influences were weaving their nets about him, and the future 
held more in store for him than he had ever imagined 
possible. 

“Don’t chaff, Cyril,” murmured Marjorie. “There’s the 
dressing-bell. I must run, Cousin James doesn’t like us to be 
late, and we were, awfully, yesterday.” 

There were other things, reflected Cyril, as he followed her 
into the house, which Cousin James—otherwise his father— 
would dislike considerably more than unpunctuality. The only 
son of the Rector of Silton a Catholic! He said the words 
over to himself as he went down the old-fashioned oak staircase 
to dinner, and there was a suppressed smile on his face as he 
entered the dining-room where the family were assembled 
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Marjorie, in another white frock, was looking flushed and 
excited. Cyril a Catholic! It seemed too bright a dream to 
be realized, and yet,—the prayers of the Souls in Purgatory 
were very powerful, as she had proved many a time before in 
her short life. But this had been the desire of her heart ever 
since her first visit to the Rectory three years ago, when she, 
a schoolgirl of sixteen, had invested the Oxford undergraduate 
with a good many more romantic qualities than he possessed in 
reality. 

“ How did this story about a ghost in the church originate, 
father?” asked Cyril when the servant had finally taken her 
departure. 

“Eh, what!” said the Rector, pausing in the act of pouring 
himself out a glass of port. “What tomfoolery have you been 
listening to?” 

His wife laughed. She was a fair, placid-faced woman, with 
an excellent digestion, and very few disturbing emotions, and 
who, being easily satisfied, found the world a very pleasant 
place of residence. 

“I expect Marjorie has been enthusing to him on the 
subject,” she said. “She was wildly excited over old Betty’s 
romances this morning.” 

“Old Betty! Maudlin old idiot!” muttered the Rector. 
“Don’t pay any attention to her, Marjorie. As for how it 
originated, well—it was a Popish monastery before the Refor- 
mation, and I believe some wandering artist who was staying 
in the village about ten years ago imagined he saw a monk in 
the twilight. He was one of those underfed dreamy chaps who 
neglect their health, and their bodies generally, at the expense 
of what they call their minds, and he probably imagined it. 
He has gone over to Rome since, I hear, so that shows the sort 
of chap he was—oh, beg pardon, Marjorie, I don’t seem able to 
remember that you are a Papist!” 

“I don’t take that as a compliment,” said Marjorie with a 
gay laugh, “although I daresay you meant it for one!” 

Cyril smiled to himself. His father’s little tirade had amused 
him immensely, and he was not near enough to Catholicity for it 
to cause him any annoyance. 

“T wonder I never heard of it before,” he remarked. 

“I took precious good care you shouldn’t,” returned his 
father. ‘You were rather in the dreamy stage then; besides, 
I didn’t want the story to get about; people might have made 
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it an excuse for not coming to church, and they make quite 
enough as it is.” 

“And I don’t blame them,” reflected Cyril, as he rose to 
open the door for his mother and Marjorie. The religion of 
the Established Church, as expounded by his father from the 
pulpit of Silton church, had always impressed him as a particu- 
larly gloomy creed, and the ugliness and bareness of an 
Evangelical service had, from his earliest boyhood, harassed his 
beauty-loving soul. As soon as he left the dining-room, Cyril 
went in search of Marjorie, and found her in the rose-walk. 

“ Shall we go and reconnoitre?” he asked. 

She gave a little start at his approach. “Oh, really, do you 
think we could? But won’t Cousin James be angry? He did 
not seem to take kindly to the subject at dinner!” 

Cyril laughed. “No, not exactly, he evidently puts ghost- 
seeing and going over to Rome in the same category. However, 
by his account the artist was a dreamy chap, and he insinuated 
that I had left my capacity for dreams behind me in my raw 
youth.” 

Marjorie looked at him wistfully. “I wish I knew when you 
were in earnest,” she said. 

“Do you, little cousin?” he said gently. “ Well, perhaps some 
day you shall see me in earnest ; who knows!” 

She smiled up at him, and for a few moments neither spoke. 
The air was fragrant with the scent of pale-hued night-stocks 
and the snowy tobacco plant, and a faint breeze rustled amongst 
the green branches of the drooping willow on the lawn. 

“You look rather like a visitant from another world yourself,” 
said Cyril, rousing himself from his reflections. “Come along. 
I sent to Williams for the key just before dinner ; we can slip off 
now. Father is quite happy with his sermon for Sunday, and 
his pipe, especially the latter, and the mater is addressing 
circulars to Friendly Girls, or Sociable Mothers, or females of 
that sort. Let’s be off.” 

“ All right,” returned Marjorie, as she caught up her dainty 
lace flounces and prepared to follow him. “It’s a lovely 
adventure, even if nothing comes of it.” 

“What do you expect will come of it?” he asked, an 
amused gleam in his grey eyes. “Do you think I shall be 
converted on the spot, and ‘find religion,’ as the Methodists 
say, or what?” 

“He will probably not appear to us at all,” she replied 
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quietly. And then she turned and faced him in the moonlight. 
“Does it not strike you as singular, Cyril, that during all the 
years this monk has been supposed to haunt the church he has 
only been seen by a man, who afterwards became a Catholic, 
and—yourself ?” 

“A few other people have seen him too, or imagined they 
did, according to the gospel of Betty,” remarked Cyril, lightly. 

“Oh, just two or three had fleeting glimpses, perhaps,” 
retorted Marjorie, who was not to be diverted from her theory 
by such minor details as facts. “Girls and women they were, 
too, Betty said so ; so, you see, you and the artist were the only 
men!” 

They had arrived at the church by this, and Cyril paused a 
moment in the old Norman porch, an enduring memento of the 
ages of faith, He was grave now, graver than she had ever 
seen him, and there was an unwonted earnestness in his voice. 

“If I see it again, Marjorie,” he said, slowly, “clearly 
enough, that is to say, to convince me that I have not made a 
fool of myself, and imagined the whole thing, I shall be—well, 
nearer to believing in the truth of the Roman Catholic religion 
than I have ever been before. Now let us go in.” 

He stood aside for the girl to pass before him, and Marjorie 
entered the church, her heart beating with a new and undefined 
joy. She made her way to one of the pews near the altar, and 
he followed her and sat down beside her, their eyes fixed on the 
low door leading to the sacristy, and Marjorie’s hands clasped 
together over her rosary. She was praying as she had never 
prayed before. The souls in Purgatory had always been her 
special devotion ; even from her babyhood she had prayed daily 
for their release from suffering, and now—so it seemed to her— 
it rested in their hands to obtain for her the crowning boon of 
her life—Cyril’s conversion. The moonlight streamed through 
the stained-glass windows in a flood of silver, and cast weird 
shadows on the old building, and Cyril stirred restlessly by her 
side. 

“T can’t stand this,” he muttered. There was a new tone in 
his voice, she noticed ; not of fear, exactly, but rather of a vague 
antagonism to something hitherto unknown. “I am going 
where I stood before ; come, too, Marjorie.” 

She hesitated for a second. 

“No, go by yourself,” she said. “I will watch from here.” 

As he left her, there was a sudden creak in the direction of the 
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ancient doorway, and she gave an involuntary little shiver. The 
atmosphere was beginning to tell upon her nerves, and for a 
moment she wished herself back again in the prosaic lamp-lit 
drawing-room of the Rectory. Only for a moment, however. 
If the arrival of the apparition meant Cyril’s conversion, she 
would cheerfully face worse terrors than this. For some time, 
however, it seemed as though there was not going to be any 
occasion for courage, and Cyril's patience began to wear a little 
thin. 

“ He does not mean business to-night,” he said, as he joined 
his companion in her pew. “I vote we go home. He is 
probably laughing in his sleeve at us, and won't show.” 

“Don’t,” whispered Marjorie, nervously. “I—I feel as if 
he could hear us, somehow. Oh, Cyril, what was that?” 

“Nothing ; a bat against the window, probably,” he said, 
soothingly. Her face was pale in the moonlight, and he began 
to feel as if his own nerves were not under his usual control. 
Suddenly Marjorie rose to her feet with an air of determination. 
“T feel him distinctly,” she said. “I am going to wait.” 

As she spoke she went towards the sacristy, and stood there 
in an attitude of confident expectation. Cyril’s eyes followed 
her, with a smile in them. “A watched pot never boils,’ he 
murmured, with more truth than reverence, and then, though 
the church doors were both shut, an icy breeze blew in from 
some invisible opening, and he felt as if some unseen presence 
had passed very close to him. 

“Do you see anything, Marjorie?” he asked in a low voice. 
She shook her head. 

“ Nothing ; but I can feel him. I know he is here.” 

“Oh, you are strung up, that is what it is,” replied Cyril, 
with an attempt at his usual unconcerned manner. It was a 
poor attempt, but Marjorie was too engrossed to notice the 
failure. And then he came and stood a little behind her. Again 
that icy breeze swept by him, and he felt a tingling sensation at 
the roots of his hair. 

“ Look —look, Marjorie!” he gasped, seizing her elbow. 
“ There—there it is! The monk! Look!” 

Marjorie’s eyes dilated. ; 

“Where? I can’t see anything. Oh! Cyril!” 

She came close to him and laid her hand on hisarm. He 
neither spoke nor moved. There in front of him stood a cowled 
figure, the light of another world in his sunken eyes, and 
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surrounded by a faint phospheric radiance; one hand was 
stretched out, as though in benediction, the other pointed 
upwards. It seemed to Cyril as if those eyes held a special 
message for him in their cavernous depths, that the monk’s past 
and his own future were bound together in some mysterious 
and wholly inexplicable fashion. For the moment he was very 
far from earth and earthly interests, and then, as he stood 
gazing at the vision like one in a dream, the figure vanished. 
Marjorie shuddered. 

“Ts it gone?” she asked. “ How chilly it feels here! Speak 
to me, Cyril.” 

He roused himself with a tremendous effort and looked at 
her vaguely. 

“Yes,” he said, and his voice sounded as though he were 
talking in his sleep. “It is icy cold; let us go home now, 
Marjorie.” 

The girl’s mind was in a tumult of varied emotions as she 
followed him silently down the nave and into the porch. Here 
he stopped to lock the door behind them, and Marjorie timidly 
touched his arm. He seemed so far removed, somehow, from 
the laughing, rather sceptically-inclined young man who had 
brought her to this ghostly rendezvous three-quarters of an hour 
ago, and her nerves were still unstrung from her recent nearness 
to the spiritual and the unseen. 

“Well,” he said with a return to his normal manner. “We 
saw something for our pains, little girl, at least I did.” And 
then he regarded her with a puzzled expression. “J can’t 
understand why you should not have seen it. Surely, if it isa 
case of spirituality, as you were saying before dinner, you had 
a better right than I, and yet ” he broke off abruptly. 

“Do you remember what you said would be the result of 
your seeing it?” said Marjorie in a low voice, her eyes shining 
in the moonlight. “That was why you were allowed to see it; 
I have the Faith already, but you ” And she too paused, 
leaving her sentence unfinished. 

“ By Jove!” muttered Cyril under his breath, “it has done 
more for me than that even. Yes, I remember, little cousin,” he 
added aloud, “and I am prepared to go one better. I said I should 
be nearer conviction, did I not? Well—if I find that my present 
feelings stand the test of to-morrow’s sunshine, and a return to 
the prosaicness of every-day existence, I shall become a Catholic. 
No one who had seen what I have seen to-night—and I could 
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swear I did see it—could help believing in a Purgatory and the 
suffering souls.” 

“Thank God!” murmured Marjorie softly. “God, and 
the Holy Souls. I will have a Mass said for that poor monk 
and . 

“Well, young people,” interrupted the Rector’s voice at the 
hall door. “ You have been a precious time star-gazing! The 
bell is just going to ring for prayers,so come along. You won’t 
favour us, Marjorie, so you had better be off to bed.” 

Marjorie shot a quick, questioning glance at Cyril and held 
out her hand to the Rector. 

“ Good-night, Cousin James, good-night, Cyril.” 

And with a parting smile she ran upstairs, with the words of 
the Ze Deum repeating themselves in her heart. Cyril lingered 
at the dining-room door. 

“T think if you will excuse me, sir, I won’t come to prayers 
to-night,” he said. “ I have rather a headache, and will turn in at 
once.” 

His father grunted unsympathetically. 

“ Nice lot you modern young men are!” he said. “ Well, be 
off and nurse yourself up.” 

But as Cyril left him the Rector’s eyes followed him with 
a sudden look of suspicion and distrust. 

“I don’t know that I quite approve of Cyril and Marjorie 
being so thick as they are,” he remarked to his wife, when 
prayers were over. “Those Oxford young men are often 
shaky about religion, and the girl is a red-hot Papist. They 
might take a fancy to one another too, and that would 
never do.” 

“Oh, I don’t think there is any danger,” returned 
Mrs. Walford, with that ‘hope for the best’ air, which always 
distinguished her. 

“And even if there was, the girl will have a little money, 
and she is quite a nice girl, and very pretty too.” 

“But, good heavens, Alice! that is not the point,” exclaimed 
her horrified husband. “It would be against my principles, 
to allow my son to marry a Papist, if—if she had the wealth 
of the Indies.” 

Mrs. Walford yawned. 

“Oh, never mind your principles now, James. I am half 
asleep, and it’s too late to discuss them to-night. Besides, 
no one is so violent about Roman Catholics now-a-days as you 
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are. That kind of thing is quite out of date; in fact it’s con- 
sidered quite ‘smart’ to be one!” 

The Rector rose with an air of outraged dignity, and walked 
to the door. 

“TI do not think you are in a fitting frame of mind to 
discuss the question, my dear,” he said. “We had better go 
to bed.” 

And while the Rector and his wife slept the sleep of those 
who have a good digestion and a placid mind, the Rector’s 
son spent what the French term a “white night,” in reviewing 
the marvellous events of the past evening, and asking himself 
whether that sudden flash of self-revelation which he had 
experienced when the monk’s eyes met his own—and which 
explained many things—was merely a delusion of an over- 
excited imagination, or a veritable message from Heaven. 
Until, at last, the first rosy tints of the coming dawn appeared 
in the eastern sky, and in the green garden below his window, 
the birds stirred restlessly in their nests, and began to twitter. 
Then he fell asleep. 


Some twelve years later, Marjorie was telling the story of 
the apparition in Silton church to her little daughter, when the 
child, with the air of one demanding authentic information, 
interrupted the recital. 

“Was it because Cousin Cyril saw the monk that he is one 
now, and would you have had to be a nun if you had seen him, 
mumsy?” There was a very tender light in Marjorie’s eyes as 
she played with the speaker’s golden curls. 

“Cousin Cyril had a vocation, darling,” she said. “ You will 
know what that means when you are older. God called him, 
and he had to obey.” 

The souls in Purgatory had heard and granted her prayers, 
for Cyril was a Catholic, and for the rest—well, yes—there had 
been a sacrifice mingled with her joy, but that was all over now, 
its bitterness deadened by the passing years, and on each 
anniversary of hers and Cyril's moonlight visit to the old 
church at Silton, she had a Mass said for the soul of the 
departed monk. 

GRACE V. CliRISTMAS, 














An Apology for Parody. 


Many there are who, stead of harmless fun, 
Can only see perdition in a pun; 

And who imagine that they can descry 
Contempt for genius in a parody. 


IF “Poesie” itself has been held to need an “ Apologie,” it is 
only natural that parody also should call for a defence. Nay, its 
need is probably far greater, for in the eyes of many parody 
stands related to poetry as the parasite towards its host, and, as 
we know, one may often tolerate or even love the latter, whilst 
abhorring the former. Else where would our fair cynolatrists 
be? It cannot, then, be denied that the second couplet in the 
verses quoted above does state a fact. Many refined and 
cultivated people view parodists with abhorrence, as devotees of a 
pursuit literally and essentially degrading. They would gladly use 
the trees of Parnassus as gibbets for such malefactors ; they would 
stifle their profane breath in the fount of Hippocrene itself. Our 
purpose in this paper is to show that such dislike is ill-founded, 
that the parodist too is a man and a brother, and that his calling 
is a lawful and even a beneficial one. We may be full of 
reverence for poetry,and yet admire or cultivate parody. Many 
great poets have not disdained to be parodists as well. We will 
go further, and say there is no true parodist who is not also 
something of a poet, and there have been parodies which, for 
poetic craft and insight, have surpassed their originals, like 
gorgeous orchids flowering on some unpretentious bough. At 
the same time, we must allow that the purists we have mentioned 
have much to urge for their view of the matter. There has been, 
and is, so much parody which is merely vulgar, irreverent, silly and 
void of taste, that the true use of the art has become obscured 
by its abuse. A reckless and profane travesty of some sublime or 
sacred poem may engender a disgust for an art that can be so 
prostituted, just as the loathsome sight of a drunkard may, 
without any higher motive, give rise to a purpose of total 
abstinence. But no one except a Manichee regards alcohol as 
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essentially evil, and, for the same reason, to profess a root-and- 
branch detestation of parody is a sort of literary Manichzism. 
All art reaches perfection by the observance of law, those checks 
and limits which lie in the nature of things and cannot be trans- 
gressed without fault. We repeat, therefore, that within its due 
bounds parody, whatever may be said of alcohol, performs a 
very useful function, one which may be held to counterbalance 
the evils due to its abuse. 

There is room in the history of English literature, though 
not in the pages of THE MONTH, for a formal and scientific 
study of the art of parody. Owing, perhaps, to the disrepute 
which has followed its abuse, the practice has never been 
regarded seriously by scholars. D Israeli, it is true, has a few 
learned if desultory remarks on the subject in his Curiosities of 
Literature, and lately an American writer, Mr. A. S. Martin, has 
dealt with it in a short monograph. But whilst the satirist, who 
attacks the crimes and follies of mankind at large, is given a 
welcome in our histories and encyclopedias of literature, the 
parodist, one, at least, of whose functions is to expose the foibles 
of poets, is left out in the cold. It is as if the caricaturist 
should be excluded from histories of art. We trust that the 


perfection which the English parody of this generation has 
reached may compel its due recognition hereafter from students 


of our literature. 
We owe the name, as we owe the earliest specimens of the 


thing, to that ancient folk, the Greeks, to whom we are indebted 
for so much besides. Etymologically, parody is a song deside 
or in comparison with or in mockery of (how easy and natural 
the transition !) some other song. One of Charles Keene's Punch 
pictures represents a young crossing-sweeper, his broom under 
his arm, marching behind a gorgeous dandy, whose gait and 
carriage he is mimicking for the amusement of his companions. 
This picture might stand as an allegorical presentment of the 
earliest function of parody in relation to the muse. It “takes 
off” that august lady, ridicules her airs and graces, and, by dint 
of artful exaggeration, aims at showing how really short the 
step is from the sublime to the ridiculous. And we are safe in 
asserting that it assumed this amiable task when the muse was 
still in her infancy. If poetry and parody are not actually 
twins, at any rate they belong to the same literary era: the first 
parodist, beyond all doubt, was a contemporary, an acquaint- 
ance, perhaps even a friend, of the first poet. This assertion is 
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made in defiance of Aristotle, who tells us in the Poetics that 
Hegemon, the Thasian,' was the first to write parodies. It is 
made, moreover, in profound ignorance of the ancient literatures 
of China, India, and the East generally, and in face of the fact 
that the Old Testament, which illustrates nearly every form of 
literary expression, contains no specimens of parody. For it is 
based upon the unchangeable facts of human nature. To mimic, 
to mock, to make fun of—these are as essentially human 
tendencies as to love, to talk, to make poetry itself. And 
unless we can discover some causes at work in the early dawn 
of literature which would forbid the production of parody, whilst 
allowing poetry to be born and develop, why should an odzter 
dictum of Aristotle’s or a want of acquaintance with cuneiform 
prevent us from holding that, given a persistent tendency and a 
continuous scope for its exercise, its action may be regarded as 
certain ? However, the illustration of our thesis we must leave, 
reluctantly but with confidence, to the scientific student and 
historian of parody. Our business is with the art as it is 
practised amongst ourselves, and it will be enough if we succeed 
in justifying the claims of modern English parody to recognition 
and support. 

Taking parody to mean a close imitation of some poem or 
poet intended to amuse by lowering its subject, it would be well 
to begin by glancing at the motives that induce men to express 
themselves in parody. They are not all equally creditable, nor 
are they all necessarily present in every case. One of the less 
worthy is the desire, natural to every man, to put himself on 
a level with whatever is above him. Obviously that desire may 
impel a man to good as well as to evil, may prompt him to seek 
the Kingdom of Heaven, or, like Napoleon, the empire of the 
world. And in the realms of literature, it may inspire a person 
either to try to mount Pegasus himself, or else to show how, by 
a skilful clipping of his wings, Pegasus may be brought to 
earth. For so far as the end—equality—is concerned, it matters 
little whether you rise or he falls. And it is generally far easier 
to act as critic of your poet than to emulate his productions. As 
critics we are at once in a position of superiority—the poet is 
in the dock and we are on the bench. Our criticism, as 
expressed by parody, may touch only the accidental qualities 
of the poem, its siyle, its language, its metre ; anyhow, we have 
noticed what the poet has not, and we may rejoice with the 

1 Floruit, 413 B.C. 
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triumphant cobbler before the painting of Apelles. We have 
done something to relieve the sense of inferiority induced by the 
sight of a masterpiece. 

Akin to this feeling is another natural tendency which urges 
men to relax the tension of mind produced by the reception of 
a great idea by an excursion into the opposite extreme. This, 
his admirers would have us believe, induced Cromwell, after 
signing Charles’ death-warrant, to wipe his pen on the face of 
one of his followers, thus relieving, as it were, his own over- 
charged emotions. To this too we may perhaps attribute the 
almost irresistible inclination some good people have to laugh 
in the midst of sacred ceremonies, as if the very inappropriate- 
ness of the action were itself a motive to commit it. We are 
told, moreover, that the introduction of the “Satyric drama,” 
itself a species of parody, at the conclusion of the great Greek 
trilogies was intended precisely to afford relaxation after the 
serious and engrossing tragic spectacle. It is not unlikely then 
that some parodies at least have been inspired by a similar 
motive. 

But undoubtedly what chiefly impels to the practice of 
parody is the possession of the faculty of humour, the ability 
to see and express whimsical analogies between ideas and things, 
apparently altogether incongruous. Without this gift a man 
would labour in vain to produce a parody. He would succeed, 
no doubt, in degrading his subject, but he would have nothing 
to offer us in compensation. He only, who is keen to see the 
ludicrous aspect of things or has skill to unite, with unexpected 
verisimilitude, ideas which we thought incompatible, will please 
us by his cleverness, even though his audacity causes us a shock. 

It is precisely this indispensable sense of humour, if employed 
in a malicious or irreverent spirit, that makes parody objectionable, 
and the more developed it is the greater is its need of restraint. 
Even sacred things have their humorous side, and the sublimest 
conceptions are those most readily and effectively lowered by 
adroit and incongruous associations. Reason itself dictates the 
limitations under which the art should be pursued if it is not 
to shock and repel cultivated taste. In the first place, it is 
clear that all sacred subjects should be considered outside 
the scope of parody. No mockery, however gentle humorous 
or refined, of God’s revelation to His creatures, or of their 
aspirations towards Him should be tolerated, we do not 
say, by Christians merely, but by any one who has a sense 
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of the mysteries that surround life, their solemnity, their 
bearing and their force. No reverent mind, therefore, will 
approve of parodies of hymns, or of Sacred Scripture or of the 
dogmatic utterances or sacred formularies of the Church. Such 
things have been done. The Ages of Faith were also, to our 
seeming, Ages of Irreverence, when even the ceremonies of the 
Mass were burlesqued. The Athanasian Creed has been turned 
into a political pamphlet, and in our own day the Rationalist 
Press, that vile agency for the spread of disbelief and immorality, 
does not scruple to use parodies of the Bible in its propaganda. 
The same thing has been done for a good motive, which some 
may hold to excuse its irreverence, as when Dr. Norman Macleod 
gave the following specimen of “Genesis I., according to the 
Scientists.” 

1 The earth was without form, and void. 

2 A meteor fell upon the earth. 

3 The result was fish, flesh, and fowl. 

4 


From these proceeded the British Association. 
5 And the British Association pronounced it tolerably good. 


Again, a kindred feeling of reverence should stay the pen of 
the parodist from interfering with poetry which, although not 
of the sanctuary, has been regarded by all generations as the 
loftiest expression of human thought and feeling. It has not 
done so as a matter of fact. Just as the most sacred utterances, 
so the most sublime poems have fallen a prey to wit and 
audacity combined, or, it may be, to mere profane vulgarity. 
The difficulty is to know where to draw the line. A poem may 
be sacred to one man, not on intrinsic grounds alone, but on 
account of its association with some person or some scene in 
his life. Varieties of taste, again, and insight, and education, 
make men form different estimates of a given poem’s claims to 
reverence. No hard and fast line can be drawn, and we can 
only say quite broadly that the perfect parody should find its 
theme outside subjects the degradation of which would give 
offence to the average cultivated person. If this limitation 
should seem to restrict the pursuit unduly, the aspirant may 
have recourse to a distinction the observance of which will give 
him all the liberty he wants. Parody may concern itself with 
the spirit apart from the /e¢ter; may aim, in other words, at 
imitating the characteristic sty/e of a given author rather than 
any particular poem of his. One can parody Tennyson without 
interfering with “ Crossing the Bar,” or Keats, whilst respecting 
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the “ Ode to a Nightingale,” or Milton, and leave untouched his 
sonnet “ To his deceased Wife.” Thus any reasonable cause of 
offence may be readily avoided. 

Having spoken of the limitations of subject under which 
genuine parody lies we may add a word on those of method. 
Recollect that we are “apologizing” for parody properly so 
called, not for the wild and irregular product which grows 
irrespective of law, and which cannot be defended. First of 
all, since much of the humour lies in the contrast, the subject 
of the parody must be generally familiar. A travesty of some 
obscure poem by a minor poet may be abundantly clever and 
yet fail of appreciation because the original is not present in 
the mind of the reader. Several of the famous Rejected 
Addresses have long ago ceased to amuse owing to this cause. 
Hence it follows that when a poet is successfully parodied he 
may take consolation in the two facts thus revealed, viz., that 
he possesses a distinct style, and that he is known to the public. 
A parody may be, in fact, a compliment to the poet concerned. 

Secondly, the subjects, too, of poem and travesty should be 
brought into opposition in some way, as the essence of the 
parody consists in a contrast of theme and a similarity of 
treatment. It is commonly thus that the parodist makes his 
point, applying the language in which some great idea or 
incident is described to an every-day occurrence. 

In the third place, vulgarity should be avoided. Here of 
course we enter on questions of taste which are proverbially 
difficult to settle. And the worst of it is that in the natures 
of most of us, however sublimated and refined by devotion 
to the ideal, there remains something which responds to a 
vulgar appeal, especially if it be witty as well. It is as if the 
highly-trained palate of an exquisite gourmet should retain 
a hankering after, say, tripe and onions. That being so, we 
are not prepared to assert that a vulgar element necessarily 
spoils a parody. All we desiderate is that the wit and humour 
displayed should be powerful enough to atone for such breaches 
of taste. 

We may turn now to consider some illustrations of the 
doctrines heretofore laid down. We find, paradoxically enough, 
that some poets have a knack of parodying themselves. Every 
genuine bard has a characteristic style, so marked by certain 
turns of expression as to be easily recognized by any student 
of his works. It is this distinct style that the parodist aims 
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at reproducing, and which he emphasizes in his parody, as the 
caricaturist exaggerates the distinctive features of his victim. 
Now the poet when under the sway of genuine inspiration, 
is master of these mannerisms, as we may call them, and uses 
them with such skill that they harmonize with his purpose and 
pass almost unnoticed in the general effect. But if he writes 
when uninspired, as poets sometimes do, and tries to make 
elaboration of language or any sort of affectation disguise 
tenuity of thought, the result often is an unconscious 
parody. Amongst moderns, Wordsworth is generally held to 
be conspicuous in this regard. He was singularly deficient in 
power of self-criticism, and when his inspiration failed he wrote 
calmly on till the beautiful pathos and simplicity which make the 
charm of his best verse trickled out into bathos and baldness. 
Thus two other poets, Rossetti and Tennyson, casting about in 
a playful mood for ze typical Wordsworthian line, thought 


One Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman 


expressed aptly enough the prevalent style of the “ Excursion.” 
But even in Tennyson himself, in whom the faculties of 
creation and triticism were so well-balanced, the phenomenon 
of self-parody is discernible. At times we meet in the /dy//s and 
elsewhere, some phrase too ornate for its idea, some common- 
place thought masquerading in royal robes and, of course, not 
wearing them with grace. “QOcean-spoil in ocean-smelling 
osier” for fish in fish-baskets, “the ruddy square of comfort- 
able light” for a fire-lit window, “the poach’d filth that floods 
the middle street ” for a puddle, these are all pure Tennysonian, 
whilst the derided Wordsworth himself might have written 

‘ There sinks the nebulous star we call the Sun, 

If that hypothesis of theirs be sound,’ 

Said Ida. 
Or, 

Then said the fat-faced curate, Edward Bull,— 

In the same way a little search in the works of Swinburne, 
Rossetti, Morris, Browning, and other Victorian poets might 
be trusted to discover many passages which form admirable 
parodies of each poet’s style and spirit. 

But our business is not so much with the unconscious 
parodist as with the professional and with the acknowledged 
masters of the a~t, men who sometimes grasp so completely 
the essential qualities of their original as even to startle the 
poet himself and make him search his “Collected Works.” 
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The subtlest form of parody often is the misapplication of a 
passage without any alteration whatever, or with only a change 
of emphasis. To this sort belongs the famous reply of a 
certain Bishop to Landseer, who proposed that his Lordship 
should sit for his portrait—“ Is thy servant a dog that he should 
do this thing?” Another instance was the employment of 
Lovelace’s famous lines : 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an Hermitage, 
to describe a certain brand of Australian wine. And the same 
trick of tone, in view of an inadequate painting of Helen of 
Troy, made a parody of that fine couplet of Marlowe's: 
Is this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium ? 

Again, it may be,a very slight change indeed is all that 
is needed to turn into a parody a certain line or passage, as in 
the case of the following lines of Pope’s: 

Here shall the Spring its earliest sweets bestow ; 
Here the first roses of the year shall blow, 
where by the substitution of “colds” for “ sweets,’ and “ noses” 
for “roses,” Miss Fanshawe gave a new point to the couplet. 
A mere change in the spelling, though not in the pronunciation 
of a certain word, makes the following lines of the present Poet 
Laureate,—“ On returning to England,”—a somewhat vigorous 
description of an access of ma/-de-mer: 
Braced by the manly air, I reach 
My soul out to the approaching beach. 

The writing of that couplet surely argues a certain lack of 
humour in Mr. Austin. Generally speaking, the closer one 
keeps in the parody of a particular poem to the actual wording 
of the original the more effective is the result, for the contrast 
of theme is heightened. Notice how cleverly these lines of 
Calverley’s “ Pedlar ”— 


I deal in every ware in turn, 
I’ve rings for buddin’ Sally 

That sparkle like those eyes of her’n, 
I’ve liquor for the valet, 


recall Tennyson’s original 
y , 


I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 
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But it is a higher art to discover phrases which correspond 
and contrast with the sense rather than the sound of the 
words parodied. The most felicitous example we can recollect 
of a parody attaining the level of the original by the use of 
an analogous expression occurs in a travesty of the “ Heathen 
Chinee.” We may recall how on the exposure of Ah Sin— 

In his sleeves which were long 
He had twenty-four packs— 
Which was coming it strong 
Yet I state but the fac’s; 
And we found on his nails, which were taper, 
What is frequent in tapers—that’s wax! 

This is how Mr. A. C. Hilton reports the guile of the 
“Heathen Pass-ee,” who tried to get through his “ Little-Go” 
by adventitious aids of various sorts. In the stanza corres- 
ponding to the above, we are told (and notice the exquisite 
parallel of the last two lines)— 

In the crown of his cap 
Were the “ Furies and Fates” 
And a delicate map 
Of the Dorian States, 
And we found in his palms, which were hollow, 
What is frequent on palms—that is, dates ! 

When it is merely the general style and thought of a poet 
that is to be travestied, exact reproduction of phrases is not of 
course necessary, but the skill required is greater because there 
is greater need of judgment. And now we are confronted—to 
take only the parodists of last century—with a bewildering 
mass of material from which to select. From the days of the 
Anti-Jacobin to the present, the parodist has never been idle, 
and amidst much that is worthless, many masterpieces of this 
literary genre have been produced. For instance, the parody of 
“ Peter Bell” in Rejected Addresses (The Baby’s Debit) remains 
as fresh and judicious a piece of criticism as ever : 

Well, after many a sad reproach, 
They got into a hackney coach, 

And trotted down the street. 
I saw them go: one horse was blind, 


The tails of both hung down behind, 
Their shoes were on their feet. 


Nor has the “light-horseman” metre of Scott, and his fond- 
ness for using 'scal names ever been better satirized than in 


And lo! where Catherine Street extends 
A fiery tail its lustre lends 
To every window pane: 
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Blushes each spout in Martlet Court 
And Barbican, moth-eaten fort, 
And Covent Garden kennels sport 
A bright ensanguin’d drain ; 
Meux’s new brewhouse shows the light 
Rowland Hill’s chapel, and the height 
Where patent shot they sell ; 
The Tennis-Court, so fair and tall, 
Partakes the ray, with Surgeon’s Hall, 
The ticket-porters’ house of call 
Old Bedlam, close by London Wall, 
Wright’s shrimps and oyster shop withal, 
And Richardson’s Hotel. 


In the Bon Gaultier’s Ballads occurs the earliest parody of 
Tennyson, where the rather priggish hero of Locksley Hall is 
effectively exposed in the same metre. One line in the parody, 

Worship mighty Mumbo Jumbo in the Mountains of the Moon, 


Tennyson himself is said to have declared equal to anything he 
had actually written. 

The process thus begun has continued ever since. His 
eminent position and his many individualities of style made 
the late Poet Laureate the butt of innumerable pens. “Sir 
Eggnogg” in Bayard Taylor's Diversions of the Echo Club 
forms an excellent parody of the /dy//s, where ordinary objects 
are often decked out in elaborate periphrases. In the following 
distich the second line is quite in the “ Idyllic” style: 

Where grew the juniper with berries black 
The sphery mansions of the future gin. 

And here in a rendering of Jack Sprat and his Wife, by an 

anonymous author, we find no discordant echo of the same 


poems. 
Within the limits of well-ordered law 

They lived, this trusty squire and eke his spouse. 
No discord marred the genial dinner-hour, 
Where union, rooted in disunion stood 

And tastes divergent served the end in view: 
What he would not, she would, what she not, he. 
So in all courtesie the meal progressed 

And soon the viands wholly passed from sight. 


A capital satire on Tennyson’s rather vague philosophy, as 
expressed in 7he Higher Pantheism in such couplets as these : 
Dark is the world to thee; thyself art the reason why, 
For is He not all but thou, that hast power to feel “I am I"? 


And 
Law is God say some: no God at all, says the fool ; 
For all we have power to see is a straight staff bent in a pool, 
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is to be found in Heptalogia or Seven against sense, a little book 
of parodies, generally attributed to A.C.Swinburne. He writes 
in The Higher Pantheism in a nutshell. 
Body and Spirit are twins—God only knows which is which— 
The Soul squats down in the Flesh like a tinker drunk in a ditch. 
Parallels all things are ; yet many of these are askew 
You are certainly I, but certainly I am not you. 


God whom we see not is a God who is not we see; 
Fiddle, we know, is diddle, and diddle, we take it, is de. 


“ Lewis Carroll's” “The Three Voices,” may be instanced as 
another but more broadly humorous critique of the Tennysonian 
philosophy. 

The same volume contains a parody of Browning illustrating 
not only that poet's tortuosities of thought but his singular 
experiments in inner rhymes, as seen in Dés aliter visum and 
elsewhere. This can only be described as a marvellous four 
de force, for there zs meaning under all the jingle. We can 
quote only a few of the thirteen stanzas: 


TT TTS 





Up THE Spout. 


Shirk work, think slink off, twist friend’s wrist ? 
Where that spined sand’s lined band’s the bay— 

Lined blind with true sea’s blue, as due— 
Promising—not to pay ? 


. 
. 
. 
Hi! Just you drop that! stop, I say! 
: 
} 


For the sea’s debt leaves wet the sand; 
Burst worst fate’s weights in one burst gun ? 
A man’s own yacht, blown—what? off land? 
Tack back, or veer round here, then—queer! 
Reef points, though—understand? 


Stowed, by Jove, right and tight, away! 

No show now how best plow sea’s brow, 
Wrinkling—breeze quick, tease thick, ere day, 
Clear sheer wave’s sheen of green, I mean, 

With twinkling wrinkles—eh ? 


Sea sprinkles winkles, tinkles light 

Shell’s bells—boy’s joys that hap to snap! 
It’s just sea’s fun, breeze done, to spite 

God’s rods that scourge her surge, I'd urge— 
Not proper, is it—quite ? 


No one can doubt Swinburne’s mastery over words while | 
he picks out the story, no more obscure than many of } 
Browning’s, told in this complicated and bewildering rhyme- | 
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scheme. A strange thing about this little collection is that if 
Swinburne is the author he has parodied himself; showing as 
keen an appreciation of his own wordiness as the clearest- 
sighted of his critics. He has naturally chosen the very 
longest metre he could invent. 


NEPHELIDIA. 


From the depths of the dreamy decline of the dawn through a 
notable nimbus of nebulous noonshine. 

Pallid and pink as the palm of the flag-flower that flickers with 
fear of the flies as they float, 

Are they looks of our lovers that lustrously lean from a marvel of 
mystic miraculous moonshine, 

These that we feel in the blood of our blushes that thicken and 
threaten with throbs through the throat ? 


Blank is the book of his bounty beholden of cld and its binding 
is blacker than bluer; 

Out of blue into black is the scheme of the skies, and their dews 
are as wine of the bloodshed of things; 

Till the darkling desire of delight shall be free as a fawn that is 
freed from the fangs that pursue her, 

Till the heart-beats of hell shall be hushed by a hymn from the 
hunt that has harried the kennel of kings. 


The poet who can so cleverly show us the weakness of 
“cloudiness” should, one would have thought, have been more 
on his guard against it in his serious work. But no living poet of 
eminence has so lent himself to parody as Swinburne, precisely 
because in him the faculty of expression has so far exceeded 
force of thought that his readers have often to welter in a 
cataract of melodious words in a vain search for some palpable 
meaning to rest on. And so any one with an ear for rhythm 
and the trick of alliteration can produce a tolerable imitation 
of his style, can sing as Mr. Owen Seaman does— 

Of the wanness of woe that is whelp of 
The lust that is blind as a bat, 


By the help of my Muse and the help of 
The Relative THAT, 


and affect the “emancipated” pose, as ridiculed by the same 
inspired parodist : 


Panatheist, bruiser and breaker 
Of Kings and the creatures of Kings, 
I shouted on Freedom to shake her 
Feet loose of the fetter that clings : 
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Far-rolling my ravenous red eye 
And lifting a mutinous lid, 

To all monarchs and matrons I said I 
Would shock them—and did! 


That is the Swinburne manner in strong caricature. Noone 
could have imagined that the poet actually wrote those lines. 
Yet if he had set about hymning the Octopus, we should not 
wonder if the following, by an anonymous parodist, were his 
actual words. The original, of course, is “ Dolores.” 


Lithe limbs curling free as a creeper 
That creeps in a desolate place, 
To enrol and envelop the sleeper 
In a silent and stealthy embrace ; 
Cruel beak craning forward to bite us 
Our juices to drain and to drink 
Or to whelm us in waves of Cocytus’ 
Indelible ink ! 


O breast that were rapture to writhe on! 
O arms ’twere delicious to feel 
Clinging close with the crush of the python 
When she maketh her murderous meal: 
In thine eightfold embraces enfolden, 
Let our empty existence escape ; 
Give us death that is glorious and golden, 
Crushed out of all shape! 


Ah, thy red lips, lascivious and luscious, 
With Death in their amorous kiss! 

Cling round us and clasp us and crush us 
With bitings of agonized bliss ; 

We are sick with the poison of pleasure, 
Dispense us the potion of pain ; 

Ope thy mouth to its uttermost measure 
And bite us again ! 


We might have mentioned Robert Browning amongst those 
poets who are given to self-parody. As a recent writer 


says : 


His remarkable blank verse, with its jagged, jolting lines, bristling 
with prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections, its contractions and 
elisions, its intrusive parentheses, its smallest of jokes and poorest of 
puns, its pedantic display of untimely erudition, and aimless wandering 
from the subject in hand renders it the despair of the would-be parodist. 
Before Browning, exaggeration stands appalled; the master himself 
wallows in such obscurity and mazy verbiage that when Parody has 
done its best it finds itself after all only imitation. 
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Be that as it may, parodists have clustered round Browning 
like wasps round a peach, and some of the most perfect speci- 
mens of pure parody are the result. Chief amongst these is 
Calverley’s “ The Cock and the Bull,” with an extract from which 
we may fitly conclude, for it exemplifies all that is best in the 
art, and alone would go far to justify it. 


You see this pebble-stone? It’s a thing I bought 

Of a bit of a chit of a boy i’ the mid o’ the day— 

I like to dock the smaller parts-o’-speech, 

As we curtail the already cur-tail’d cur 

(You catch the paronomasia, play ’po’ words ?) 

Did, rather, i’ the pre-Landseerian days. 

Well, to my muttons, I purchased the concern 

And clapt it i’ my poke, having given for same 

By way o’ chop, swop, barter or exchange— 

Chop was my snickering dandiprat’s own term— 

One shilling and fourpence, current coin o’ the realm. 

O-n-e one and f-o-u-r four 

Pence, one and fourpence—you are with me, sir ?— 

What hour it skills not: ten or eleven o’ the clock, 

One day (and what a roaring day it was 

Go shop or sight-see—bar a spit o’ rain!) 

In February, eighteen sixty-nine, 

Alexandrina Victoria, Fidei 

Hm—hm—how runs the jargon? being on throne. 
Such, sir, are all the facts succinctly put, 

The basis or substratum—what you will— 

Of the impending eighty thousand lines. 


Excuse me, sir, I think I’m going mad. 

You see the trick on’t, though, and can yourself 
Continue the discourse ad libitum. 

It takes up about eighty thousand lines, 

A thing imagination boggles at : 

And might, odds-bobs, sir! in judicious hands, 
Extend from here to Mesopotamy. 


And so, we may venture to remark, might an illustrative 
selection of all that is excellent in Parody. 
J. K. 
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The ‘‘ Times’’ on the new Catholic Encyclopedia. 
WE are so often told that to be a Catholic is to be deficient in 
intelligence that—in spite of the abundant proof to the contrary 
(a portion of which was effectively set forth at the recent Preston 
Conference)—some weak-kneed and not very well-informed 
Catholics are apt to believe it. But really, when one reads the 
kind of criticism to which our position, with its claims and its 
doctrines, is wont to be submitted, one is inclined to wonder 
whether to be a Catholic is not to have so far forth a distinct 
mental advantage over the adherents of other creeds or cosmic 
theories. Erudition, indeed, and the special sense or spirit 
which is born of erudition, is the fruit of diligent study, in 
one department or another, of intellectual research ; and comes, 
or does not come, to Catholic and non-Catholic alike, in 
proportion as they seek it or fail to seek it by that arduous 
road. But Catholic faith, and Catholic training in the Catholic 
faith, have apparently a special advantage in begetting a mental 
clear-sightedness very valuable for discerning the point at issue 
in a train of reasoning, or estimating the character and weight 
of an argument. Certainly, when one compares any respectable 
Catholic treatise on a religious question with the criticisms 
passed on it even by non-Catholics of good literary standing, 
the superiority in the respects mentioned is quite usually, and 
obviously, on the side of the Catholic, not of his critic. 

The immediate occasion which moves us to this reflection is 
the perusal of a notice on the new Catholic Encyclopedia in the 
Times for September 6th, which, if by this time a little out-of- 
date, is not the less fit to illustrate the point we have in mind, 
seeing that it was presumably written by one whose ecclesiastical 
standing qualified him, in the judgment of the editor,to undertake 
such a piece of criticism. We must do this writer justice by 
acknowledging that he gives, in general phrases at least, a very 
flattering apprec*stion of the Lucyclopedia, but it is to the 
quality of his criticism we wish to call attention. The editors 
of the Eucyclopedia have very properly impressed on their 
VOL. CX. ul 
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contributors the necessity of giving the reasons and authorities for 
their statements, and in controverted questions of stating as 
objectively as possible the arguments on both sides. In an 
encyclopedia whose purpose is, besides giving the outlines of 
the subjects, to guide those who may wish to pursue the study 
of them further, such a rule was imperative, and the contributors 
have very generally adhered to it. On this the critic pronounces 
that 

the editors have done their best to approach their task in a scientific 
spirit . . . [and] from the point of view of Roman Catholicism, it may 
be said at once, their success is admirable. But [he adds] the point of 
view of Roman Catholicism is divided by an impassable gulf from that 
of modern science. 


This is a nice magisterial statement which should perhaps 
overawe us, but how is it justified ? 

Roman Catholicism ultimately rests on “authority,” the premisses 
on which its whole logical structure is built up are revealed dogmas, 
truths to which it is sacrilege to apply the test of reason, and which 
once defined are irreformable. 


True, revealed dogmas must rest on authority, they could not 
rest on anything else ; and if the authority is able to show a 
sufficient guarantee of its trustworthiness, a well-balanced mind 
is entirely justified in accepting the dogmas on this ground, 
and taking them for known truths which can be used as premisses 
for further conclusions. Of course, if the authority cannot give 
a sufficient guarantee, it is otherwise; but our critic is not 
entitled to assume that it has no such guarantees to give, or 
that we overlook the need of them, merely because we do not 
attempt the impossible task of repeating the whole long series 
of arguments by which we establish them, in every article on 
a dogma which, as being revealed, rests on authority as its basis. 
On the other hand, our critic should observe that we do not 
ask iim to believe our dogma on the guarantee of an authority 
he rejects, but rather, when he attacks the dogma on the 
grounds of reason independent of authority, we too mect 
him with grounds of reason independent of authority. 

Next he tells us that, 


to modern science the whole idea of dogma is utterly repugnant : 
scientific truths are true only so long as they cannot be proved to be 
false ; scientific “facts” are, as often as not, essentially but “ working 
hypotheses,” 
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Another magisterial statement, which a little of the Catholic 
clear-sightedness of which we have spoken should enable any 
Catholic to see through. It is not “modern science” which 
finds the whole idea of dogma to be repugnant, but a certain 
species of muddled-headed philosophers, who claim without 
warrant to pass off as “modern science,” what are in reality 
only some crude notions of their own. What “ modern science” 
—and “ancient science” too—does abhor, is not dogmas resting 
on authority only, but dogmas resting on an authority insuffi- 
ciently guaranteed; nor is it so grotesque as to hold that 
scientific truths are true only so long as they cannot be proved 
to be false, but insists on distinguishing between “ scientific 
facts,” conclusively proved to be such, and “ working hypotheses,” 
which, as tending to explain many classes of facts, are valuable 
aids for further investigation, but, not being as yet conclusively 
established, are liable to be discredited by future discoveries. 
For instance, science does not contemplate the possibility of the 
laws of optics, of falling bodies, of chemical combinations, of 
plant-growth and decay, ever having to be set aside as untrue, 
but must contemplate this possibility in regard to such hypotheses 
as the undulatory theory, the nebular theory, the atomic theory, 
the theory of natural selection; and what the defenders of 
Catholic dogma seek to show, and succeed in showing, is that 
the conflict, whenever it is manifestly real, not apparent, is not 
between dogma and scientific fact, but, at best, between dogma 
and working hypothesis. 

In a paragraph devoted to an article in the Encyclopedia 
on “ Agnosticism ” the Zimes critic gives another instance of that 
inability to appreciate the point of an argument which to 
Catholic clear-sightedness seems so strange. The article, we 
are told, is interesting “as explaining the position of the Roman 
Catholic Church towards human reason, and for its defence of 
this position against the charge of essential Agnosticism 
sometimes brought against the believers in the supremacy of 
ecclesiastical authority”—a misty sentence the exact meaning 
of which the writer himself probably could not tell us. All, 
however, that Professor Shanahan, whose article is here 
commented on, had said was (1) that “the agnostic denial of 
the ability of human reason to know God is directly opposed 
to the Catholic faith,” as declared by the Vatican Council, which 
defines that “God the beginning and end of all, can, by the 
natural light of human reason, be known with certainty from 
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the works of the Creator ;” and (2) that this does not mean 
that God has or can be known by any particular individual at 
any particular time by the light of his reason, but only that 
there are arguments lying within the purview of human reason 
which suffice to demonstrate with certainty both the existence 
of God and many things, though of course not all, about His 
nature—such as that He is One, personal, infinite, all-knowing, 
all-holy, eternal, &c. That would seem to be an intelligible 
statement, whether the reader find it admissible or not. But the 
critic's comment is that “this after all does not carry one far 
from the agnostic position ”—that is, from the position that we 
cannot know anything at all for certain about God, not even 
whether He exists. To Catholic clear-sightedness it would 
appear that there is a very considerable difference between 
these two positions, the Catholic and the agnostic. 

From the critic’s contention that it is unscientific to treat 
a doctrine as a dogma, or give more than a purely provisional 
assent to any affirmation of its truth, one might gather that he 
was himself an agnostic who met the claims of a Christian 
revelation under any form whatever with a flat rejection. From 
the curious way in which, when he comes to criticize some 
articles on Anglicanism, he lapses into the usual string of 
assertions by which, in default of sound historical argument, 
the doctrine of Anglican continuity is vindicated, he would 
appear to be, however inconsistently, an adherent of that form 
of the Anglican creed, and even of its High Church wing. 
We cannot, however, pursue this subject now, but must be 
content to remark on a passage which, if it were not set down 
in black and white, would have appeared to Catholic clear- 
sightedness a quite inconceivable irrelevance in a writer of 
intelligence. After admitting that our “logic in dealing with 
Anglican Orders is perfect if the Roman premiss be admitted,” 
the critic treats us to the following passage : 


Whatever be the merits of the case, the non-clerical mind must needs 
be amazed at the reductio ad absurdum involved in a logical process 
which leads a great Christian Church to admit to its ministry without 
reordination the wholly ignorant and half-pagan priests of barbarous 
Abyssinia, and to reject those who, if by a formal flaw they have ceased to 
be technically “successors of the Apostles,” are at least the successors of 
a long line of men distinguished for Christian learning and piety. 


Surely this critic might have been expected not to confound 
two things so distinct as the possession of a mystic power such 
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as God alone can impart, and the possession of a sufficiency 
of learning and piety to admit of the candidate being allowed 
by ecclesiastical authority to use his mystic gift. Surely this 
critic might have been expected to see that in regard to their 
transmission these two distinct kinds of qualification are not 
necessarily governed by the same law; and might have been 
expected to save himself from the irrelevance of supposing that, 
because the Catholic Church recognizes the Orders of barbarous 
Abyssinian priests, as having been duly transmitted (which, 
however, she can hardly be said without qualification to do), 
therefore she allows them to minister to her flock before 
first submitting them to some sufficient tests of their learning 
and piety. 

But we have said enough, perhaps more than enough, to 
indicate the confusions of mind which characterize this typical 
censor of Catholic intelligence. It was a good opportunity, 
however, of pointing a moral which some of our over-timid 
Catholics need to take more to heart. Let them not be 
captured by these magisterial tones, or affectations of a more 
impartial temperament, or broader outlook than our benighted 
creed will permit in us. Not every Catholic writer, any more 
than every Protestant writer, is intelligent, and many on both 
sides are very much the reverse of intelligent. Still, it is 
questionable whether any Catholic writer of standing among 
his fellows could be found to perpetrate in so short a space 
sO many misapprehensions and irrelevances as does this 7zmes 
critic, and it is certain that our Catholic faith, and the training 
hereditarily connected with it, does give to Catholics as a 
community a clear-sightedness which enables them to take the 
measure of what is supposed to tell against their own doctrines 
much more accurately than can their opponents, and to repose 
confidently in the intellectual security of their position. 


A Consequence of the French Persecution. 


There may be individual exceptions, but speaking generally 
anti-clericals are necessarily anti-social, and when, as in France, 
they have been able to carry all before them in their campaign 
against religion, it is a foregone conclusion that before long 
disastrous consequences to the social well-being of the people 
will ensue, which the authors of the evil will be found far too 
deficient in self-sacrifice to repair. An illustration of this is 
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already beginning to show itself in the French hospitals and 
infirmaries, from the service of which so many devoted Religious 
have been driven away. 

For instance, as appears from a correspondence which 
recently appeared in the /udependence de [ Orne (see La Croix 
for October 12th), the city of Alencon finds itself entirely 
unprovided with suitable nurses for the sick, and M. Georges 
de Liniéres, the Préfet of the Department, writes to Dr. Baudouin, 
a distinguished physician in the town, to invite his counsels and 
co-operation for the remedy of the evil. 


Experience proves [writes the Préfet on October 1st] that the town 
of Alencon is very insufficiently provided with the means of tending the 
sick in their own homes. The situation is such as to cause difficulties 
to the doctors, the gravity of which they have had many opportunities 
of estimating. I propose to make a fresh inquiry into the circumstances 
under which it might be possible to establish courses for nurses, open 
to all who can make suggestions, and all well-disposed persons, which 
would enable us to form and recruit well-tried subjects capable of being 
useful aids to the doctors and the families. I have the honour to 
pray you, Sir, to give me your advice on this important matter, and to 
say what you think would be the most practical means of carrying it 
into effect. . . . 


To this letter Dr. Baudouin replies on October 9th by an 
open letter to the Préfet, which the latter cannot have been 
pleased to receive. After observing that this idea of attaching 
a nursing course to the Hospital at Alengon had been mooted 
by the late Maire of Alencon five years ago but had been 
given up, and after protesting that he meant no personalities 
in the remarks he was about to address to “the administration 
[z.2., the Ministry of the Interior, by which all Préfets are 
appointed] which you represent in L’Orne,” he writes as 
follows : 

This Administration, for nearly thirty years, first at Paris and in the 
large towns, and then in the small villages, has sought systematically to 
expel a whole large body of nurses whose experience was perfect and 
whose devotedness was admirable. I refer to the Hospital Sisters and 
the Gardes-Ma/ades (for nursing the sick in their homes). _Laicization 
of the public services, exceptional taxes, expulsions, every sort of means 
has been employed for their destruction. 

In 1902 the Municipal Council of Alencon, under the presidency 
of M. Chambat, the late Maire, was asked by your Administration as to 
the services rendered by the local religious communities (gardes-malades 
and others), and it refused to speak in favour of more than a single 
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one of them. Accordingly a house of gardes-ma/ades, that of the Infant 
Jesus, was shut up, and it was one that had rendered service especially 
to women in their confinements. Recently the Communities of La 
Providence at Alencon, Séez, and de Briouze, consisting partly of 
infirmarians, have been struck down, and, although the care of the 
deaf-mutes and of the blind have nevertheless been maintained in the 
highest degree of efficiency, the means of providing for a future supply 
of subjects to carry on the work has been taken away from the Order. 
Without security for the future, without resources for the present, 
sometimes without a place of refuge, and always a butt for vexations 
and persecutions, is it astonishing that the hospital and infirmary 
communities are decimated in numbers and see vocations to their 
Institutes falling off? And now your Administration itself is apparently 
becoming frightened at its own work. In Indo-China, at Toulon, 
Toulouse, and Cherbourg, panic-stricken in face of the epidemics of 
leprosy, plague, and small-pox from which the official nurses had taken 
flight, it has been compelled to appeal to the devotedness of the very 
Religious whom it had just expelled. In our neighbourhood, where, 
thanks to God, there is neither leprosy nor plague, this Administration 
has none the less had to view with anxiety the gap left behind them by 
the expelled and proscribed communities, a gap which will tend only 
to increase. And now you ask for the means of filling it up again. 

A very simple method, and a very inexpensive one, is open to you. 
Do not make the gap deeper, put a stop to the persecution, place no 
hindrances in the way of religious vocations, and then the gaps will 
fill up of themselves, and where distress abounds devotedness will 
superabound. But your Administration prefers to remake with one 
hand what it unmakes with the other. It imagines that it has the 
spear of Achilles, and can heal the wounds which it has caused. It 
forgets that it is always easier to pull down than to build up. Alas! 
the ruins will continue to mount up, and so you must allow me to refuse 
to take part in this work which you are projecting. 

It is true the evil work is done. The convents are, as you believe, 
done to death, and, with an intention that I desire to think praise- 
worthy, you invite us to associate ourselves with your Administration to 
repair the disasters which it has caused already, together with those it 
is making ready to cause presently. Thank you, we will strive to 
repair them without your aid and apart from you. Alike from the 
Christian standpoint, from that of liberty, and that of economics, we 
have reason to mistrust you, and to keep ourselves free from an under- 
taking which under the cloak of science and philanthropy ill conceals 
the weapons of the secularizer and the persecutor. 

Besides, there already exists at Alencon an institution which is open 
to all well-disposed persons, to all doctors, to all sufferers from disease 
of any kind, to all generous hearts whatever be the religion they profess 
or the dress they wear ; and which for the last twelve months has taken 
upon. itself the responsibility of forming nurses well taught and 
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thoroughly experienced—without any cost to the tax-payers. This 
institution is La Croix Rouge, and the Dispensary School which it has 
founded. Is it because this institution does not shut its doors either 
against well-disposed lay-people or well-disposed Religious, is it because 
it is the outcome of private enterprise, is it because the devoted services 
rendered in it are not paid for, and are in consequence suspected of 
being prompted by a “‘ divine idealism ”—is it for any of these reasons 
that your Administration does not wish to know anything about it, 
persists in shutting its eyes to this work of humanity and patriotism, 
just as it does to works of religion, and wishes to substitute for both 
of them some official and costly school ? 


Reviews. 


> 


I.—SCHOLASTICISM." 

THE scholastic system of philosophy is known to many 
persons, at least by name, as that which both the late and the 
present Pope have earnestly advocated as a most effective 
weapon in the battle against those errors which at the present 
day are most dangerous to faith; while the recent Encyclical, 
which is so much in men’s mouths, and of which we treat 
elsewhere, has in a special manner invested the subject with 
interest. It seems very doubtful, however, whether a large 
proportion of those who discuss the question have got much 
beyond the name, or thought it necessary to ascertain what 
precisely Scholasticism is, being content, rather, to use the term 
as denoting something so antiquated and absurd as at once to 
preclude the necessity of further inquiry. 

In these circumstances, the appearance of such a book as that 
before us is singularly opportune. In it we have from one 
thoroughly acquainted with the matter a careful exposition of 
the essential character of this philosophy, and a discussion of 
the mode in which it can be applied to the requirements of the 
present day. In the first place, Professor De Wulf explains 
what Scholasticism is zo¢,on which point there is much mis- 
conception. It is not, he says, merely “medizval philosophy,” 
for in the Middle Ages there were many philosophical systems, 
often fundamentally at variance. Nor is it synonymous with 

1 Scholasticism Old and New, an Introduction to Scholastic Philosophy, Medieval 
and Modern. By M. De Wulf, Doctor of Laws, &c.; Professor at the University 


of Louvain. Translated by P. Coffey, D.Ph., Professor of Philosophy, Maynooth. 
Dublin: Gill. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1907. 6s. 
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philosophy taught in Latin, or by means of syllogistic argumenta- 
tion, as many seem to suppose. Such matters of method, it is 
evident, tell us nothing about the character of the system itself. 
No doubt, Latin. was the language exclusively used in the 
medizval schools, but it was the only one that could then be 
used, none other having reached such a point of literary 
development as to be suitable for the purpose; while as to 
the syllogism, if the schoolmen were disposed to overrate its 
potency and suitability to every sort of reasoning, it can 
obviously be employed in any system of philosophy, and in the 
judgment of Leibnitz, if philosophers were to employ it more 
widely their discussions would be more profitable. Neither is 
Scholasticism to be identified with scholastic theology, which is 
simply the scholastic method of treatment applied to what must 
be the foundation of all Catholic theology, namely, the sources 
of knowledge furnished by revelation and its authoritative 
interpretation. 

So much for what it is not. As to what it zs, our author 
takes Scholasticism to signify “a philosophical synthesis common 
to a group of the leading doctors of the West ”"—amongst whom 
are included St. Anselm, Alexander of Hales, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Bonaventure, Duns Scotus, and William of 
Occam, in none of whom, as he observes, does the system 
sterilize originality of thought. After a long period of oblivion 
and contempt, a reaction has at length set in, and this ancient 
philosophy is coming to be recognized as having distinct claims 
of its own to consideration amid the multitude of its modern 
rivals, and those who choose seriously to study it will doubtless 
find that on the more abstruse questions of ontology and 
psychology its conclusions are far more in harmony with 
plain common sense than those of systems which are now 
chiefly in vogue, as, for example, of Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, 
and Spencer. 

But, says Professor De Wulf—and this is the most important 
and interesting part of his book—if Scholasticism is to hold 
its own in the present world, it must assimilate all that is 
best in modern science and criticism. Old theories that have 
been proved false, must be resolutely discarded, and moreover 
the great constitutive doctrines of the medizval system are 
to be retained only after having stood the test of comparison 
with the conclusions of contemporary science and the teachings 
of contemporary philosophical systems. What this means 
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is discussed in more detail under the various heads of 
Metaphysics, Theodicy, Cosmology, Psychology, Criteriology, 
Esthetics, Ethics, Natural Right, and Logic. With the possible 
exception of Ecclesiastical Seminaries, on account of the 
exceptional importance for their students of the language of the 
Church, our author strongly contends that philosophy should be 
taught not in Latin, but in the vernacular. 

The translator—who appends a chapter of his own entitled 
“ Philosophy and the Sciences at Louvain ”—has evidently spent 
care and labour on his task, and his version is both readable and 
clear, although some few points call for remark. Occasionally 
the phraseology of the language from which, rather than that 
into which, the translation is made, appears to have been 
considered, as, for example, where a parrot-like repetition is 
styled “ psittacism,” a term which will doubtless puzzle a good 
many readers. To speak of “encompassing” (in the sense of 
“ compassing ”) the revival of Scholasticism is certainly incorrect. 
Sufficient attention has evidently not been paid to the correction 
of German phrases occurring in the work. Thus we have 
“Yahr” for “Jahr,” and still more unfortunately “ Vie,” for the 
definite article “ Die.” Such defects are especially regrettable in 
a book which should, above all, be scholarly. 

It is, however, in respect of proper names that peculiarities 
are observable, which are evidently deliberate. Scotus Erigena, 
for example, is always styled “ Eriugena,” presumably a symptom 
of the Celtic revival, now so vigorous; but whatever be the 
etymological correctness of the emendation, on which we 
can offer no opinion, it is surely undesirable thus to disturb 
the accepted form of a well-known name which whatever its 
original correctness or incorrectness, has become familiar to 
many generations of students. It is like Mr. Freeman’s 
attempt to change Edward and Alfred, into “Eadward” and 
“ Aelfred,” which Mr, Frederic Harrison rightly denounced as 
“a pedantic nuisance.” 

Still less defensible is the form, “Alexander of Haleés,” 
consistently employed throughout, for which we can imagine 
no excuse, the Gloucestershire village whence the Irrefragable 
Doctor derived his title, being quite innocent of a grave accent 
upon its second syllable. 

But, such strictures notwithstanding, we must heartily 
thank Dr. Coffey, for placing so important a work in such a 
form within the reach of English readers. 
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2.—VERACIOUS FAIRY-TALES.! 

Truth having unfortunately disappeared from earth—we are 
told in the Preface to this volume—five wise men were sent to 
rediscover her. They presently returned claiming to have done 
so, but each contradicting the other as to her true nature. One 
said it was Science; another, Theology; a third, Love; a 
fourth, Gold; and a fifth, Wine. Presently they fell to blows, 
and their several idols fared very badly, Theology worst of all. 
When they were exhausted with fighting, the real vision of 
Truth was shown them, and this was a Fairy-tale. 

To illustrate this rather novel idea is presumably the object 
of the stories which follow. Of these, the first and most 
important relates in guise of a parable the first appearance of 
man (“Two-legs”) upon earth, and the mode in which he 
brought it and its pristine inhabitants under his dominion. 
Then follow other narratives in which animals and plants 
converse in the fashion of AZsop, and a moral of some kind is 
usually discoverable. 

We must’confess, however, that this specimen hardly seems 
likely to recommend the fairy-tale for so important a function 
as that proposed for it. It cannot be said that the stories 
succeed in being interesting in themselves. They have too 
obvious a scientific purpose to exhibit the charm of those 
told by the author’s compatriot, Hans Christian Andersen, 
and, on the other hand, they are not scientific enough to convey 
sound information, for their natural history is often quite 
fanciful, especially as regards insect life. The author does not 
appear to possess much sense of humour, or he would hardly 
venture on the final tale, in which a boy lying ill in a stuffy 
room, in which a lamp, a canary-bird, and a geranium (correctly, 
but rather pedantically described throughout as a“ pelargonium”), 
threaten to contribute to his asphyxiation, overhears a lengthy 
chemical controversy between Oxygen, Nitrogen, and Carbonic 
Acid, and finally saves his life by getting up and breaking a 
window which he fails to open. We are reminded of the 
ponderous humour of dramas in the days of Queen Bess, 
wherein the parts of speech discussed their several functions 
and privileges, and optative and subjunctive contended for the 
services of particle dy. 


1 Two-legs, and other Stories. By Carl Ewald. Translated from the Danish 
by Alexander Teixera de Mattos, and illustrated by Augusta Guest. London: 
Methuen. 
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As Mr. de Mattos’ name sufficiently guarantees, the transla- 
tion is excellently done, and the illustrations as a rule are 
pleasing, especially those in which something of a landscape 
can be introduced, for it cannot be said that the themes to be 
illustrated afford much scope to the artist in the way of 
characterization. One little sketch of a winter scene (p. 97) is 
quite reminiscent of Bewick, 


3.—THE ORTHODOX EASTERN CHURCH.! 


The Catholic Truth Society as a publishing association seems 
to be treading closely in the footsteps of its rival, the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. Without intermitting in any 
way the constant output of excellent penny pamphlets and other 
minor brochures, it has of late made itself sponsor for several 
works of a more substantial character, the last and most note- 
worthy of which is the volume now before us. How far such 
developments are open to criticism as interfering with other 
publishing interests, or as incompatible with the more funda- 
mental aims of the Society itself, is a question which does not 
now concern us. All that we are called upon to chronicle is 
that we have here a handsome and well-printed volume of nearly 
500 pages, obviously both erudite in programme and scholarly 
in treatment, a volume, moreover, which is offered for the 
astonishingly low price of five shillings. This last detail is 
perhaps the more remarkable when we notice that Mer. 
Duchesne’s Origines du Culte Chrétien, which has been issued in 
an English version by the S.P.C.K. under the title of Christian 
Worship, and which contains almost exactly the same amount 
of printed matter as the book before us, is sold in its second 
edition by this very wealthy organization at exactly twice 
the price of the present volume. We only hope that so 
courageous a piece of enterprise on the part of the Catholic 
Truth Society may meet with adequate encouragement. Needless 
to point out that the possibility of the production of such 
a book is very largely due to the generosity of the author 
himself, who has in this way presented the Catholic cause with 
the results of months, or rather years, of arduous research, without 
a thought of any pecuniary return. 

Turning now to Dr. Fortescue’s book in itself, we need not 


1 The Orthodox Eastern Church. By Adrian Fortescue, D,D. London: 
Catholic Truth Society. 1907. 
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be ashamed to own that the history and the inner workings of the 
Oriental Churches are a department of knowledge in which we 
do not feel competent to offer very minute criticism. For that 
reason we are the more pleased to be able to quote the opinion 
of a Russian friend, a learned ecclesiastic of the Orthodox 
Church, to the effect that Dr. Fortescue’s work, so far as it 
aims at supplying a chronicle of historical facts and a descrip- 
tion of Eastern belief and practice, is in all substantial respects 
trustworthy and accurate. The friend in question does not 
regard the book as conciliatory in tone. To say the truth, 
the perusal of Dr. Fortescue’s comments in his last chapter upon 
the manifesto published by the Patriarch of Constantinople and 
his suffragans in 1894, in answer to the appeal of Pope Leo XIII, 
had already left the same impression upon our own mind. No 
doubt Dr. Fortescue’s strictures upon this document, which, by 
the way, was published in English by the zeal of some of our 
Anglican fellow-countrymen in 1896, are very well founded, but 
they can hardly be regarded as of the nature of an olive branch. 
Still we are sure that Dr. Fortescue’s intentions are far from 
unfriendly, and we are very glad to observe the comment which he 
appends to his eulogy of the Catholic Echos d’Orient, an able 
review published by the Augustinian Fathers of the Assumption 
at Constantinople. “It is to be regretted,” remarks our author, 
“that the tone of this journal is bitter against the Orthodox, and 
sometimes undignified.” We are persuaded that in all matters 
into which controversy with the Eastern or other Churches 
enters, this is a useful warning. 

As regards the arrangement of his book Dr. Fortescue has 
set an excellent example of clearness and order. The whole is 
divided into four parts, of which the first deals with the Eastern 
Church before the Schism, the second with the Schism, the 
third with the history of the Orthodox Church since the Schism, 
and the fourth with the condition of things at the present day. 
As an historian, Dr. Fortescue writes pleasantly enough. There 
is no straining after brilliancy, indeed we should sometimes be 
inclined to reproach him with being a little too homely in his 
language, as when, for example, he says that Abgar’s portrait 
of our Lord was famous throughout the Middle Ages, “and 
right over in England people wore a copy of this letter to 
Abgar.” Probably the most interesting portion of the work is 
the story of the Schism, and we may congratulate the author 
on having managed to give a remarkably clear account of a by 
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no means clear subject. In securing this result the conspicuous 
headings in Clarendon type prefixed to each section, and the 
very exact summaries at the end of each chapter, are of the 
greatest service to the reader. Moreover, the references and 
footnotes, without overwhelming him, supply the means of 
checking all the more important statements. One is glad to 
learn that Dr. Fortescue’s estimate of Photius is in practical 
accord with that of Kattenbusch in the great Protestant 
Realencyclopidie. Our author follows Hergenréther in all his 
main conclusions about Photius, but his willingness to do justice 
at the same time, to the many striking qualities in that remark- 
able man, is everywhere conspicuous. In the fourth part we have 
what most readers will find an extremely useful description of the 
constitution of the Orthodox Church at the present day and the 
relations of its various Patriarchates and branches. Seeing that 
Dr. Fortescue does not question that the Church of Russia “is 
really the infinitely preponderating partner in all this com- 
munion,” there may perhaps be some little foundation for the 
criticism that he has not approached his task sufficiently from 
the Russian point of view, or familiarized himself as much as 
might be desirable with the Russian literature of the subject. It 
is curious, for example, to find no reference in the bibliography 
to William Palmer’s huge work on the Patriarch Nikon and the 
Tsar. Still, it would be impossible without spending a lifetime 
in preparation to produce any summary of so vast a subject 
which might not from one standpoint or another be thought 
inadequate. What is indisputable is that Dr. Fortescue has 
given us a substantially accurate and extremely interesting 
account of a province of Church history which has been almost 
entirely neglected amongst English Catholics. We may be 
particularly grateful that honest-minded readers have now 
the means of judging for themselves the tactics of those 
of our Anglican friends who are always appealing to the 
Oriental Churches and discovering a wonderful uniformity 
between their beliefs and the formularies of the Church of 
England. It is unfortunate that such writers as Mr. Birkbeck, 
Mr. J. Wordsworth, and Mr. A. C. Headlam, have been allowed 
for so long a time to have the field to themselves. 

Lastly, we must not conclude this inadequate notice of a 
weighty book without a word of commendation for the extremely 
clear and able summary of the rites of the Greek Church which is 
contained in Chapter xiii. In point of typography, the general 
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impression made by the volume is excellent, though we must 
be allowed to protest against the eccentric forms of the Greek 
circumflex accent on p. 384, note 4, and p. 102, note 5. In 
fine, both Dr. Fortescue and the Society which has made itself 
responsible for the issue of the work, are to be congratulated 
upon a really valuable contribution to the cause of Catholic 
Truth. 





4.—THE HISTORY OF THE GERMAN JESUITS.! 


Father Bernard Duhr has long been favourably known in 
this country by his book on /esuzten Fabeln. Now he publishes 
the mature results of many years of research over the whole 
field of Jesuit history in Germany, or, to be more exact, in all 
the countries, such as Austria and Eastern Switzerland, which 
use the German language, and he carries this history to the end 
of the sixteenth century. 

The task was large and difficult. Its interest was often 
local, and the localities were many. The controversies, miscon- 
ceptions, calumnies, which had to be handled were numerous and 
dissimilar, and all were liable to divert attention from following 
out the sequence of events. But Father Duhr is an historian of 
unusual skill and vigour, and of remarkable erudition. He 
handles his huge subject with perfect ease, and knows how to 
marshal a host of details without losing sight, or letting his 
readers lose sight, of the broad issues which are of chief 
importance. The local histories of various colleges are 
absolved in five or six chapters, while neariy a score are 
left for such varied topics as “The School-Theatre,” “ Reform 
of Convents,” “Buildings,” “At Court,” “Literature,” “Witch- 
Trials,” “The Five per cent. Controversy,” “Peter Canisius,” 
“ Character Sketches,” “The Judgment of the Day.” 

Most of these chapters lose little when read by themselves, 
and are full of interest, even for those unfamiliar with 
German history and geography. Chapter xvi., for instance, 
on “Buildings,” affords us in effect a fair sketch of German 
Renaissance architecture in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. Photographs, sketches, and plans, make the subject | 
easy to grasp, and Father Duhr parenthetically elucidates or 
corrects much that is loosely written about “Jesuit architecture.” 

The section on catechizing again, with its quaint cuts, and 

1 Geschichte der Jesuiten in den Laendern deutscher Zunge, vol. i. Von B, Duhr, 
Freiburg: Herder. 1907. 
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capital description of a children’s service at Vienna in 1555, 
gives some excellent hints, which our missionaries might do 
well to study. The account of Exorcisms and Witch-Trials is 
sad and sobering, but, again, full of instruction, and throws a 
useful side-light on similar proceedings both in England and 
in Scotland during the same period. The not very favourable 
notice of the Englishman, Father Jasper Heywood, the son 
of the epigrammatist of Queen Mary’s reign, will, at all 
events, help to explain how he got into such difficulties in 
England. Sometimes we read of episodes distinctly comical. 
During the first settlement at Paderborn, for instance, it was 
thought advisable to keep pigs within nose-range, in order that 
the suspicious inhabitants might be thereby convinced that the 
new-comers were not Jews! 

In the instructive chapter on the theatres in the Jesuit 
colleges, we may point out an omission which seems worthy 
of note. The character of Don Juan, now of world-wide 
notoriety, was first conceived by a German Jesuit playwright, 
The original conception was no doubt very different from the 
subsequent developments of the character ; still, the vitality 
of the idea must be considered a remarkable indication of the 
power and popularity of the “ School-Theatre.” 

Father Duhr’s stately volume of nearly nine hundred pages 
may at first sight be a little awe-inspiring. But the reader will 
soon find that, wherever he opens the volume the story is 
flowing on clearly and convincingly. The author's judgments 
commend themselves for their fairness, courage and thorough- 
ness. He has plenty to say, and knows how to make the past 
live again before our eyes. 





5.—A NEW NOVEL BY CANON SHEEHAN.! 


Canon Sheehan, although his books are always interesting 
as the productions of a scholar with a good deal of humour 
and knowledge of human nature, has not yet repeated the 
success of his My New Curate. That story was not without 
its flaws, but it gave a wonderfully true and natural picture of 
some phases of Irish life and character. ‘“ Daddy Dan,” old as 
he was, had enough vitality to make the whole book live. In 
none of his other stories has the Canon introduced so effective 
a character. There are scenes and passages in all of them quite 
as inspired as is My New Curate, but they are only incidental. 


1 Lisheen ; or the Test of the Spirits. By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. Sheehan, 
D.D. London; Longmans, Green, and Co. 6s. 
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This is abundantly illustrated in his latest story, Lisheen. Its 
motive is taken from a saying of General Gordon’s to the effect 
that he would like the typical rack-renting Irish landlord to live 
for a twelvemonth. under the same material conditions as his 
tenants. Robert Maxwell, a landlord and a Protestant, and also 
a student of Tolstoy, conceives the idea of doing this, and is 
nerved to attempt it by a wager in the Kildare Street club, 
his object being to see what he could do to raise the social and 
intellectual condition of the people. The idea is a novel one, 
but we cannot say that its treatment is adequate. The hero 
seems to be without any settled plan. He has not even deter- 
mined whether his disguise should be effectual or not. He lives 
for six months as a farm-labourer in an aimless way, but learns 
nothing from his sacrifice which an hour’s close observation 
would not have taught him. The villain is even less natural ; 
indeed, few of the characters are carefully and consistently 
developed. They are described verbally, but their conduct 
makes no clear impression. One especially, a combination of 
philanthropist and cynic, is wholly impossible. The plot of the 
story, too, rests overmuch on trivialities and improbabilities. 
There are pointless dialogues, episodes which lead nowhere, irri- 
tating on-seguiturs. The author shows no real knowledge of the 
Scotch and English dialects; moreover, his Englishmen all savour 
of the stage—the strong, self-absorbed, silent, unsympathetic 
type. An unpleasant feature, also, about almost all the male 
characters is their habit of using strong language—a defect 
which will make the book difficult to read aloud in pious circles. 

It is in his descriptions of natural scenery that Canon 
Sheehan is most at home, but even here there are signs of 
carelessness. ‘The deep azure canopy above seemed to hang 
like a great blue dome,” is an instance surely of zdem per idem, 
and there are other specimens of ineffective word-painting. 
Worse than that, the Canon causes a salmon to take a fly 
from a rod not in play, a fly which, therefore, must have been 
reposing deep under the surface. Some of these defects, unlike 
the bait, are mefely on the surface, and none are radical enough 
to make the book other than readable; but we expect more 
than that from the creator of “Daddy Dan.” However, apart 
from its character as a novel, the story serves a very useful 
purpose in presenting English readers with a means of realizing 
Irish thought and feeling in questions regarding the land, thus 
giving some help towards understanding present troubles. 
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6.—THE GREAT SCHISM OF THE WEST.! 


The Great Schism of the West,by M. Salembier, of the 
Catholic University of Lille, is a new volume of the useful 
series of translations which, under the title of the /xternational 
Catholic Library, Dr. Wilhelm is editing, and Messrs. Kegan 
Paul and Co. are publishing. During a period of forty years 
(1378—1417) there were rival lines of claimants to the Papacy, 
for most of the time two, for the latter part three lines; and 
Christendom sustained a shock from which it has never entirely 
recovered. The name of Schism has been given to this period, 
but it was not really a schism, as was, for instance, the separation 
of the Orientals from the Holy See, effected in the eleventh 
century, seeing that the dispute was not over any point of 
principle, but solely over a question of fact, that of the validity 
or invalidity of the election of Urban VI. in 1378. This is an 
important point to note, as it influenced the whole character 
of the separation, as well as the consciences of those who formed 
the rival obediences. That a section of the Cardinals who 
formed the Conclave of 1378 were culpable is a thing difficult to 
deny in face of the documentary evidence we now possess ; and 
others became involved in this culpability, at least on account of 
the aid which for interested motives they lent to the prolongation 
of the scandal. But the mass of the clergy and laity on both 
sides were in perfect good faith, nor were they deprived of the 
sacraments, even of the Sacrament of Penance which depends 
for its validity on the lawful jurisdiction of the confessor, for on 
the principle of “Supplet Ecclesia” it was the understanding of 
the Pontiffs of both lines to confer the needful jurisdiction to that 
extent. The dona fides so generally prevalent on both sides is 
also clearly evidenced by the continuance of the spirit of 
piety, which rose then, as at other periods, to the elevation of 
sanctity in some distinguished instances. At the same time the 
separation had necessarily far-reaching and deep-penetrating 
effects, which tended to weaken the ties of charity, and even of 
faith, for apart from the spirit of dissension which it fostered, it 
led to a fearful squandering of Church funds, and, worst of all, 
in the endeavour to find means of escape from the deadlock, it 
gave birth to new theories of Church government, which in the 


1 International Catholi Library. The Great Schism of the West. By 
L. Salembier. London: Kegan Paul and Co. 
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next century found their natural evolution in the true schism 
and heresy of Protestantism. 

No theological, but considerable historical, interest attaches 
to the question which was the true line of Pontiffs—for it is 
an absurdity to suppose that there were ever two lines of equal 
validity. The preponderance of expert opinion all along was 
in favour of the Roman and against the Avignon line; in other 
words in favour of the validity of Urban VI.’s election, for on the 
determination of that, all the rest hinges. Now-a-days this 
preponderance amounts almost to unanimity, and that is the 
view taken by M. Salembier in the essay before us. The case 
for the opposition Cardinals who elected Robert of Geneva comes 
practically to little more than this, that, being terrorized by the 
Roman mob externally they gave their votes for Urban, but in 
their hearts they only meant to make him Pope provisionally, 
until with the cessation of the terrorism they could either call 
on him to resign, as they felt sure he would, or re-elect him 
in an unexceptional way. But such a defence is altogether 
too subtle, and besides it is discredited by their own words, 
deeds, and assurances during the time immediately succeeding 
the election—for it was some months before they withdrew from 
Rome, and declared for the invalidity of the previous election. 
Indeed, it is clear from the documents we have that they would 
never have varied from their original choice, had it not been 
that Urban VI. behaved, as must be acknowledged, simply like 
a lunatic, and made them fear for their lives and careers under 
his despotic rule. 

M. Salembier’s book is, of course, not to be compared with 
the classical work of M. Noel Valois’ La France et la Grand 
Schisme del’ Occident, but it is a readable account for the use of 
the plain man. He has a somewhat scrappy style, which 
detracts from the interest of the narrative, and he does not 
always show a firm grasp of the points. He is unduly laudatory 
in some places—as when towards the close he speaks of the 
efforts of the Popes after the Council of Constance to carry out 
the reforms then projected, and unduly condemnatory of the 
Popes during the Schism who, if we except Robert of Geneva, 
seem to have been well-intending prelates, though perplexed by 
the complications of the situation, and often too stubborn and 
unyielding. 
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7.—INNOCENT THE GREAT.! 


Much as we are in sympathy with Mr. Pirie-Gordon’s general 
estimate of Pope Innocent III., and greatly as we desire to 
commend his diligence in working up the details of his subject, 
we must frankly confess that we find his book a most irritating 
one to read. We do not know if it is the pernicious example 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw which has inaugurated the prevalent 
defiance of all typographical conventions. If it be so, we can 
only regard it as another and most serious aggravation of that 
cynical reformer’s efforts to accelerate our decadence. It is a 
thousand pities that a volume like the present, in many respects 
sensible and well informed, should be disfigured by almost every 
sort of affectation, without, so far as we can see, the slightest 
compensatory gain. Mr. Pirie-Gordon seems to be unable to 
speak of any person or any thing in the terms in which any 
one ever spoke of the same subject before. What can be 
the advantage of alluding to the monarch who granted 
Magna Charta as “King John Softsword,”? and what ordinary 
reader can be expected to know, the author himself failing to 


tell us, what is the meaning of “King En Peyre”? Then the 
use of a capital letter for the personal and possessive pronouns 
whenever they happen to refer to the hero of the book is surely 
the most arbitrary and purposeless of freaks. The effect of such 
a sentence as the following when one comes upon it casually is 
distinctly suggestive of blasphemy : 


Was He a blood-bibbing butcher, Who urged on His minions of 
the Inquisition to slaughter, torment, outrage peaceful nonconformists 
who disdained the doctrines of a bloated corrupt opulent Erastian 
Establishment ? 


Not to speak of the relative pronoun, even the definite article 
does not escape canonization when it refers to an object which 
the writer thinks worthy of special honour. For example: 


As Bishop of The Catholic Church, the Lord Innocent was certainly 
responsible for Her integrity: in the maintenance of which He has 
certain rules to guide Him.? 


* Innocent the Great, an Essay on his Life and Times, By C. H.C. Pirie-Gordon, 
B.A. London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1907. 
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Of course these things do not affect the substance of the 
book, but they nevertheless contribute very much to distract 
one’s attention when reading it. In point of style the author 
seems to have selected Carlyle for his model. Undoubtedly 
there are some vigorous passages here and there, but on the 
whole the imitation, if it be an imitation, does not strike us 
as very successful. 

For example, supposing that the alliterations are not simply a 
joke, we can see nothing but sheer perversity in such a passage 
as this: 

Duke Philip of Lesbia, on the other hand, was far from being 
pinched by penury; and further, he had the very nicest knowledge of 
the price of a German prince. The Jupan of Bohemia, for instance, 
who (with the true Slovene thirst for regality) had long styled himself 
King, was gratified by Philip’s pretensed-imperial recognition of his 
claim ; and was secured as a loyal Ghibelline. The sequel is delight- 
fully illustrative of the manners of these medizeval peoples. The crafty 
Ottokar later conceived a desire for pontifical recognition also of his 
kingly title ; and allowed himself to Guelfize for a few months for the 
express purpose of obtaining it. 


We regret these faults of taste all the more perhaps 
because there is much that is meritorious in the volume, even 
though there are not many things that are new. Let us note 
in concluding that Mr. Pirie-Gordon’s work does not pretend to 
be a biography of Innocent III. It is modestly, but correctly, 
designated on the title-page as an “Essay on his Life and Times.” 


8.—THE PRAGMATIC SANCTION OF BOURGES.! 


The Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges was one of the 
consequences of the Great Schism of the West, and it is 
fitting that M. Noel Valois should be the writer to furnish 
us with the means for understanding its character and history. 
This is what he has done in the book before us, which 
is a collection of sources, Papal and Royal and other letters, 
speeches made at Councils, extracts from capitular registers, 
plaidoiries before Parlement, and so on, with an_ historical 
introduction prefixed. The Schism had left behind it many 
a deadly heritage. One was the scheme of holding regular 
General Councils which commended itself at Constance, and 
would perhaps have worked well had there not been a spirit 


1 Archives de l’ Histoire religieuse de la France. Histoire de la Pragmatique 
Sanction de Bourges sous Charles VII. Par Noel Valois. Paris: Picard et Fils. 
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abroad which sought to limit the authority of the Holy See, 
and subject it to self-constituted representatives of the universal 
Church. Such an assembly met at Basle in 1431, and lasted 
on till 1447. It was at no time attended by any respectable 
number of Bishops, but consisted of clerics of the second order and 
of laymen who had flocked there indiscriminately from different 
parts, and yet did not hesitate to lay down laws for the Pope, 
summon him to appear before them for judgment, and on his 
disregard of the mandate depose him—to the extent of their 
power. Among the measures of reform with which the 
assembly at Basle occupied itself the chief concerned finance. 
It could not be said that they showed a disposition to reform 
themselves in this respect, but they were most anxious to 
reform the Pope, and to limit his power to control appointments 
or levy taxes on the Catholic world. On the other hand, a 
reform of the mode in which ecclesiastical offices were filled, 
and in which ecclesiastical revenues were administered, was 
a crying need of the time. The exactions, if we like to call 
them so, of the Holy See were enormous, and what made them 
the more oppressive for a kingdom like France was that the 
Hundred Years’ War with England was then entering on its 
second acute phase under Henry V.and Henry VI. But the 
problem of reducing these exactions was not so simple since 
the Pope too had vast expenses to meet. 

The immense need for money [writes M. Valois, always so well- 
balanced in his judgments] which pressed on the Papacy in consequence 
of its precarious position in Italy and its struggle with Islamism, added 
to the dangerous assaults on its spiritual supremacy, sufficiently explains 
why it should have shown itself at this conjuncture so jealous of its 
privileges in regard to France. 


The Council of Bourges took place in 1438. The famous 
Pragmatic Sanction would probably have never been thought 
of were it not for the uncertainty as to what was of divine right 
which the vagaries of the Assembly at Basle had induced. Still 
it must not be thought that the provisions of the Pragmatic 
Sanction struck directly at the Pope’s supremacy, or went 
anything like so far as the Gallican Articles of 1682. They 
bore exclusively upon matters of appointment to ecclesiastical 
office and on Church funds, matters which the prelates at 
Bourges appear to have thought lay within their competence 
to administer in entire conformity with “the common laws, 
ancient canons, rules of the Fathers, and Decrees of General 
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Councils,” as a later Council of Bourges, in 1452, expressed it. 
And in this connection it is necessary to distinguish carefully 
the genuine Pragmatic Sanction of 1438 from the spurious 
“Pragmatic Sanction of St. Louis,” which, as M. Valois is able 
to show, was not even brought forward at Bourges in 1438, but 
was first heard of at an Assembly of Chartres in 1450, and 
another at Bourges in 1452. No original copy of the forged 
Pragmatic is extant, but there are several fifteenth century 
copies which M. Valois enumerates. In his judgment on this 
famous document he shows that both its style and contents are 
inconsistent with the age of St. Louis, but exactly fit into those 
of Charles VII. But who was the forger? M. Valois, by 
an interesting argument, gives good reason for thinking that 
Gérard Machet, Charles VII.’s confessor, and the prime agent 
in the whole matter of the Pragmatic of 1438, was the first to 
see and make (private use) of the forgery, though it was not 
brought forward publicly till after his death. But Gérard 
Machet, though anti-papal in his views, does not appear to 
have been the sort of man who would commit a forgery, and 
M. Valois suspects of the crime some secretary anxious to 
ingratiate himself with Machet. At all events the date of 
composition seems to have been between 1442 and 1445. 

Though the Pragmatic Sanction of 1438 was passed with 
the full wish and co-operation of Charles VII., he was not 
consistent in applying it. All depended on what he found to 
be his interest for the moment, and hence we find him some- 
times submitting to the Pope to get further favours, sometimes 
resisting him on the strength of the Pragmatic. Meanwhile 
the Holy See never ceased to press for the revocation of the 
obnoxious decree, in which it eventually succeeded, for a time, 
on the accession of Louis XI. 


9.—THE SODALITY OF OUR LADY.! 


The Sodality of our Lady (Soedalitas Mariana), working in 
her name and power, has been one of the chief instruments 
employed by the Society of Jesus in the conflict with heresy. 


1 The Book of the Children of Mary. Compiled and arranged by Father Elder 
Mullan, S.J. London: R. and T. Washbourne. New York: P. J. Kenedy and 


Sons. 
Sodality of our Lady : Hints and Helps for those in Charge. Same author and 


publishers. 
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It has a European history dating from a few years after the 
death of St. Ignatius, and the little books which it is the object 
of these lines to recommend may be accepted as a sign that 
its history has been well begun in America. The Sodality has 
had a very gradual development—traced with loving care by 
its greatest panegyrist, Benedict XIV., who records with joy 
in the famous “Golden Bull ”—G/oriosae Dominae—of 1748, his 
own early admission into its ranks, and in mark of his gratitude 
confirms all the privileges granted by his predecessors. Three 
years afterwards he gave to it that latest extension which the 
“Children of Mary” (Women Sodalists) will consider its greatest 
extension, and with good reason for thinking so. Till that time 
it had been continually enlarging its borders to admit not only, 
as at first, students in colleges of the Society of Jesus, but in 
successive stages men of all ages and conditions. 


There were learned men and writers like Corneille, Lipsius, 
Bollandus, Cauchy; there were painters like Rubens; there were 
preachers like Bossuet, Fénélon, Segneri, Bourdaloue; there were 
magistrates and Cardinals and generals and ministers of State like 
Tilly, Turenne, Don John of Austria; there were counts and dukes 
and princes of the blood royal, like Emmanuel of Savoy, Leopold of 
Austria, Wallenstein ; there were kings and emperors like Sigismund ITI. 
of Sweden and Poland, Ladislaus IV., Ferdinand II.; there were 
Bishops and Archbishops and Cardinals and Nuncios of the Holy See, 
like Frederick Borromeo, Cheverus, Lambruschini ; there were Sovereign 
Pontiffs themselves, like Urban VIII., Alexander VII., Clement IX., 
Clement X., Innocent XI., Innocent XII., Benedict XIV., Pius IX. 
Leo XIII. ... 

But the Sodality is, naturally, proudest of its long list of members 
whom holy Mother Church has singled out to be specially honoured 
by the faithful. Two Doctors of the Church are among them, 
St. Francis de Sales, the gentle Bishop of Geneva, and St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, the Bishop and moral theologian and Founder of the great 
Redemptorist Order. After them come no fewer than fourteen others, 
raised to the solemn honours of the altar: the holy reformer of church 
discipline, St. Charles Borromeo; the three youthful Saints of the 
Society of Jesus, St. Stanislaus Kostka, St. Aloysius, and St. John 
Berchmans ; the hero of charity to the sick, St. Camillus of Lellis ; the 
intrepid missionary in Peru, St. Francis Solano; the apostolic labourer 
in God’s vineyard, St. Francis Hieronymo; the eloquent Franciscan 
preacher, St. Leonard of Port Maurice ; the zealous missionary, St. John 
Francis Regis; the Vincent de Paul of Rome, St. John Baptist de 
Rossi ; the illustrious martyr, St. Fidelis of Sigmaringen; the apostle 
of the negro, St. Peter Claver; the zealous religious reformer, St. Peter 
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Fourier ; and the humble Jesuit lay-Brother, St. Alphonsus Rodriguez. 
To these must be added the names of nine of the Beatified, and 
of seventeen of the Venerable. 


In 1751, Benedict XIV., with larger generosity permitted 
women to claim their equal share in those multiplied privileges, 
but we are told that it was not till 1825 that the sodalities of 
women began to be numerous. At the present time they are 
almost innumerable and with the rich blessing of God are 
silently and powerfully working out results never dreamed 
of by worldly men, for it is not to be doubted that good and 
bad mothers do more to shape the destinies of mankind than 
law-makers, or orators, or editors. 

Father Elder Mullan writes these admirable little books to 
help Sodalists, and those in charge of Sodalities, to carry out 
in more perfect practice the great purpose which brings them 
together, increase of devotion to the Blessed Mother of God 
with the necessary consequence thereof, a holy and most useful 
life. Floreat Sodalitas Mariana! Crescat in mille millia ! 


10.—THE ELEVATION.! 


Seeing that Dr. Drury’s book is published by the Cambridge 
University Press, and that it is invested with all the distinction 
of a monograph upon a very important detail of liturgical 
history, we may honestly confess that the work, upon exami- 
nation, does not come up to the anticipations which we not 
unnaturally formed from the announcement of it. With regard 
to the Oriental Churches, we are not sufficiently familiar with 
the minutiz of the subject to venture upon criticism, but when 
our author turns to the practice of the West we feel more upon 
our own ground. Even as mere statements of fact, Dr. Drury’s 
data leave much to be desired. For example we are told that, 
in 1204, William, Bishop of Paris, ordered the ringing of a bell 
at the Elevation. But in 1204 there was no William, Bishop of 
Paris, for Bishop Eudes de Sully only died in 1208. Again, it 
is stated that the earliest mention of the Elevation occurs in the 
statutes of the Carthusian Order about the middle of the twelfth 


1 Elevation in the Eucharist: its History and Rationale. By T.W. Drury, D.D., 
Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. Cambridge: University Press, 1907. 
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century. For this date, which is important, we are referred to 
Scudamore. One is tempted to wonder what special authority 
Scudamore can claim in a matter of this sort. In any case we 
may take it upon ourselves to say that the Statuta Antigua of 
the Carthusians, which contain the rubric cited, belong to the 
middle of the thirteenth, not the middle of the twelfth century. 
En revanche Dr. Drury (p. 105) postdates by a hundred years 
two letters of Ivo of Chartres, and evidently considers that 
Matilda, Queen of England, was a contemporary of King John. 
What our author means when he describes (p. 115) Alexander of 
Hales as belonging to the “Predicati” (!) branch of the 
Carthusian Order, we haven’t an idea. Neither, we fancy, has 
Dr. Drury himself. Everybody knows that Alexander was a Fran- 
ciscan, Further, we should have imagined that even a novice in 
liturgical matters would know that venzam petunt, in the language 
of the old monastic orders, meant to make a prostration, though 
Dr. Drury translates it, “pray for pardon” (pp. 104 and 107). 
Neither are the author’s faults of omission less noteworthy than 
his faults of commission. Of the theological opinions of Peter 
the Chanter and others regarding the moment of consecration, 
which undoubtedly had everything to do with the practice 
of showing the Host to the people, Dr. Drury tells us nothing, 
and his account of the synodal decrees on the subject passed 
outside of England is unsatisfactory and imperfect. Let us, 
however, say in conclusion, that we have no wish to judge 
Dr. Drury’s volume harshly. We gladly make acknowledgment 
of his temperate and reverential tone. He has probably taken 
much pains in accumulating facts, and the arrangement of his 
book is reasonably clear. What is more, we believe him to be 
justified in his main conclusion that : 


While the forms of elevation which were practised defore consecra- 
tion appear to have for the most part a God-ward intention, all elevation 
after consecration has, by almost unanimous testimony, been practised 
with a view to displaying the haliowed Bread and Wine to the people, 
either as an invitation to Communion, or, in later times, to evoke their 
adoration. 


But after all, these views have long been generally admitted, 
and Dr. Drury does not seem to us to have added materially to 
the evidence on which they rest. 
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THE recent lamented death of Father Henry Ignatius Ryder, 
of the Oratory, has called general attention once more to his 
excellent reply to Dr. Littledale’s Plain Reasons, that wild 
farrago of mistakes and misrepresentations which embodies 
nearly every variety of the great anti-Catholic Lie. Catholic 
Controversy did not kill that Lie, and, no doubt, the Plain 
Reasons, though proceeding from the Anglican camp, continues 
to be the primer of militant Protestantism. All the more cause 
have we to welcome the cheap edition (the tenth) of Father 
Ryder’s volume, which Messrs. Burns and Oates have lately 
issued. Not knowing the price, we are assuming the cheap- 
ness, for both paper and print are poor. There is no date of 
publication. 

Another posthumous publication, issued by the same 
firm, again without date or any bibliographical details, is the 
pleasant little sketch called Heysham (is. 6d.) by the late 
Mgr. Gradwell. The story deals with the fortunes of several 
families of North Lancashire, in the thirteenth century, and 
is made the vehicle of much archeological learning. A final 
“stray” chapter has for subject a journey to historic Canossa 
in company with Cardinal Pecci, afterwards Leo XIII. 

Back Slum Idylls (Washbourne, 2s.) is the title of a charming 
book from the practised pen of Miss Olive Katharine Parr, 
treating of some of the experiences met with by her mother 
and herself in their work amongst the poor of London. We 
have, thank God, many ladies endowed with Christian heroism 
such as theirs, but not so many who can narrate their good 
deeds for our edification,in a style distinguished no less for 
modesty than for humour and pathos. We trust that many 
others will be encouraged by the recital of these true stories 
to brave such experiences themselves and to tell us about 
them no less charmingly. 
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The “ Baltimore” dealt with in The Boys of Baltimore (Burns 
and Oates, 2s. 6d.) by A. A. B. Stavert, is not the town in 
Maryland, U.S.A., but the little village in County Cork, 
which was raided by an Algerine pirate in the year 1631. 
This incident, known in history as the “Sack of Baltimore,” 
is made the pivot of an exciting tale of adventure, the heroes 
being twin sons of Colonel Wentworth, a brother of the Lord 
Protector, who are carried off by the pirate, but eventually 
return to their old home in safety. 

Lady Gilbert, in her dedication, calls The Story of Ellen 
(Burns and Oates, 5s.) her first book. Whether it is now 
published for the first time we have no means of knowing; 
there is certainly nothing of the beginner about it either in 
style or conception which should suggest diffidence regarding 
the public reception of it. The plot is well constructed and the 
interest skilfully maintained to the end. And the end is a 
happy one, such as rewards the reader for the anxieties endured 
in the course of the tale. 

The Catholic Truth Society sends us Children of Light (I1s.), 
the work of another veteran teller of stories, M. E. Francis. It 
is a collection of six tales, of which that which supplies the 
title is the longest and best. The writer manages her Irish 
dialect very well, and the more difficult task of reproducing the 
Irish humour. Several of the stories appear in Nos. 58 and 59 
of—* The Catholic’s Library of Tales” (C.T.S., 1d. each). 

Cousin Rex: A Story for Children, by Evelyn Gruggen 
(Jack: 2s. net.), describes the gradual reformation of an enfant 
gété who falls into all sorts of scrapes on account of his selfishness 
and obstinacy. Unlike the case of the bad little boys described 
by Mark Twain, retribution dogs his steps and there is always 
someone to point the moral to him in unmistakable terms. 
The story is pleasantly written and should please those for 
whom it is intended. 

Lady Lindsay is one of the most prolific of our minor poets, 
and her work hitherto has met with much praise from various 
critics, including ourselves. Her Poems of Love and Death 
(Kegan Paul and Co., 3s. 6d. net.) abound in pretty fancies, 
melodiously expressed, and the collection will not prejudice, 
though it may not enhance, the high reputation of the authoress. 

Two other little volumes of verse await our notice—TZhe 
Tale of Tintern (Burns and Oates, Is. net.) by the late Father 
Edward Caswall and For Christ and His Kingdom (Gill and 
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Son) by Father Michael Watson, S.J. The former is a beautiful 
reprint of the well-known “ May Pageant” of the Oratorian 
poet, and needs no recommendation to our readers. The latter 
is a collection of pious verse in the shape of lyrics and 
sonnets which show considerable skill in metrical forms and 
much devotional feeling. 

The Fathers of the Desert, 2 Vols. (Burns and Oates, 8s.), 
is a new edition of a work which first appeared forty years 
ago, written in German by the Countess Hahn Hahn and 
translated by Miss Emily Bowden. It is introduced by a 
valuable treatise on the “Spiritual Life of the First Six 
Centuries” by Father Dalgairns, Cong. Orat. The modern 
hagiographist would probably find much to alter in the 
details recorded in these edifying Lives, for the work does 
not pretend to be a critical study. But he would take no 
exception to the morals drawn and the doctrines enforced by 
the writer, which have given these volumes a permanent place 
in ascetical literature. 

The third edition of the Formation of Christendom (Burns 
and Oates, 5s. per vol.) in five volumes, the fourth of which 
has been sent us, presents Mr. Allies’ great work in a handy 
and attractive form, well-bound and printed and furnished 
with a copious Index as well as analytical Tables of Contents. 

The Sisters of Notre Dame, experts as they are in educa- 
tional methods, have rarely issued a more useful work than 
their Leading Events in the History of the Church (Washbourne, 
Is. net per vol.) written for children. The history forms five 
octavo volumes of about 130 pp. each, and of course, suffers 
much from compression, but in the hands of a skilful teacher 
it should give the Catholic child a clear notion of the greatness 
of its heritage, and at the same time provide an effective 
antidote to prevalent false notions about the Church, 

Father de Zulueta, S.J., has followed up his first series of 
expositions of Moral Theology, called Letters on Christian 
Doctrine: The Commandments, with another dealing with the 
Sacraments. This will be in two parts, the first on Baptism, 
Confirmation, Holy Eucharist, and Penance (Washbourne, 2s. 6d. 
net.) having lately been issued. The “letter” form, suitable 
enough for serial publication, has been discarded and the various 
doctrines are presented in chapters. The book should be 
invaluable to the lay-Catholic, who, generally speaking, has had 
little systematic teaching in ethics and who will find here in 
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clear language with abundant illustrations the many difficult 
points in regard to the Sacraments satisfactorily explained. 

No more fitting translator and editor of the ascetical treatises 
on Providence, Discretion, Prayer, and Obedience, which go by 
the name of The Dialogue of St. Catherine of Siena (Kegan 
Paul and Co., 6s. net.), could be imagined than Mr. Algar 
Thorold, who is known for his profound studies in Catholic 
mysticism. The marvellous career of St. Catherine has an 
interest for all students of history, but her writings also, especi- 
ally her letters with their revelation of character, have attracted 
the admiration of many outside the Church. Her Dialogue was 
dictated to her secretaries by the Saint whilst in a state of 
ecstasy, and thus it possesses a unique value as a spiritual treatise. 
Mr. Thorold contributes a short but useful introduction on 
St. Catherine’s life and times. 

Father Bearne has left Ridingdale for the moment in The 
Curé’s Brother (Burns and Oates, Is. 6d.). What he cannot 
leave so easily is the interest with which his charm of style, 
insight into character, and perfect naturalness invest his simplest 
narratives. All that interest is present in this little tale, which 
describes the gradual reformation of a spoilt and selfish boy 
through intercourse with a devoted French priest. 

French Eggs in an English Basket (Burns and Oates, ts. 6d.) is 
the not very appropriate title of a collection of pleasing stories, 
translated from Emile Souvestre by Miss Emily Bowles. 

Messrs. Burns and Oates have issued in an entirely new and 
enlarged form the Life of John Baptist de Rossi (5s. net), first 
translated from the Italian by Lady Herbert in 1883. The 
excellent Introduction “On Ecclesiastical Training and Sacer- 
dotal Life,” contributed to the original edition by the Bishop 
of Salford, afterwards Cardinal Vaughan, is retained in this. 
The life of the great patron of the secular clergy, “the first 
simple priest of modern times to be raised to the altars of the 
Church as a Confessor,” is most attractively set forth in this 
handsome volume. 

Amongst minor publications of the Catholic Truth Society 
we may notice Walter Hylton’s Parable of a Pilgrim (price 3d.), 
and the following penny tracts: Jn/fallibility and Tradition 
(Father Benson), Benedictine Nuns in East Africa, and Stories 
of English Benedictine Nuns. 

Quarante ans a son Poste (J. Gabalda et Cie., 1 franc) is the 
title given to a biographical sketch of a holy missionary 
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belonging to the Order of Discalced Carmelites, who spent the 
greater part of his religious life in serving the Church of 
Bagdad, and who died in 1898. 

Faber’s Zales of the Angels, beautifully printed and _illus- 
trated and bound (Burns and Oates, 3s. 6d.), will make an 
admirable gift-book for Christmas time. 

A new and enlarged edition of Father Devos’ Three Ages 
of Progress, originally published in 1899, reaches us from the 
M. H. Wiltzius Co., Milwaukee. It represents Church History 
in three tableaux, the Early Age (A.D. 1-476) dealing with 
the Establishment of Christianity, the Middle Age (476-1517), 
with the Civilization of Europe, and the Modern Age (1517- 
1905), with Christianity and “ Liberalism.” Father Devos 
handles his mass of details with great skill, and marginal 
insets and a copious Index add much to the clearness of the 
presentment. 
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Some contents of foreygn Periodicals : 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE. (1907, IV.) 

The Treatment of the Fallen in the Decian Persecution. 

J. Stufler. King Rudolf II. and the Bohemian Situation 

in 1609. A. Kréss. The teaching of the Liber de 
Rebaptisemate. /. Ernst. Reviews, &c. 


REVUE BENEDICTINE. (1907, IV.) 

The Liber Dogmatum of Gennadius of Marseilles. G. Morin. 
Stray leaves from Pontifical Archives in the Fourteenth 
Century. U. Berliére. The Disgrace of the Carafas in the 
Sixteenth Century. 2. Amcel. A Sermon on Sunday 
Observance. G. Morin. Reviews, &c. 


ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA. (1907, IV.) 
The Relics of St. Albert of Louvain. Z. Vervaeck. The Legend 
of St. Beatus, Apostle of Switzerland. H. Moretus. 
Bulletin of Hagiographical Publications. Latin Saints’ 
Lives in Roman Libraries. A. Poncelet. 
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REVUE DES QUESTIONS HISTORIQUES. (1907, IV.) 

The Fable in Egypt. £. Revillout. The Political Ideas of 
Cardinal Bellarmine. /. de fa Serviére. The Antecedents 
of the Reign of Louis XVI. MZ. Sepet. The Government 
of Venice in 1789. A. Bonnefons. The most Ancient 
Names for the British Isles. LZ. Gougaud. Reviews and 
Bibliography. 


DER KATHOLIK. (1907, No. 8.) 

St. Paul at Lystra. A. Bludau. Tertullian on Penance and the 
Indulgence of Pope Callistus. Dr. Esser. The Treasury 
of the Church of Vornach on the Inn. A. J/. Koniger. 
Lost Educational Works of the Early Days of Printing. 
F. Falk. Questions of the Day. A. Bellesheim. Reviews, 
&c. 

La CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (October § and 19.) 

The Condemnation of Modernism. The Masters of Sculpture 
in the Thirteenth Century. La Verna and the Poor Man 
of Assisii The Congress of Wiirtzburg. The Lay 
School. The Poison of Kant. A New Edition of the 
Vulgate. 

ETUDES. (October 5 and 20.) 

The Encyclical (Text and Article). Is there a Catholic Crisis? 
P. Mallebrancg. Mission of France to Constantinople 
(1619—1640). H. Fougqueray. The Revolution and the 
Nuns. P. Bliard. Experience and Faith. S. Harent. 
Madagascar and Protestantism. P. Suau. Memoirs of 
an Army Chaplain before Sebastopol. /. Burnichon. 
Reviews, &c. 

REVUE AUGUSTINIENNE. (October 15.) 

The Encyclical on Modernism. The Christian Life—Thoughts 
suggested by a New Book on Russia. /. Livinief. The 
University of Paris in the Thirteenth Century. 2. de 
Chefdebien. Reviews, &c. 


RAZON Y FE. (October, 1907.) 

The German Universities. R. Ruiz Amado. The Encyclical on 
Modernism. P. Villada. Penal Legislation and the 
Anarchist Propaganda. V. Minteguiaga. A Great Artist. 
Say, A Japanese Worthy of Remembrance. A. Sa/azar. 
Reviews, &c. 








